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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY IN THE ENNEADS 
OF PLOTINUS 


Tue ENNEADs 


HEN Plotinus died in 270 A. D., he left to his chief 
disciple, Porphyry, the fifty-four books of his writings 
which embody the principal doctrines of Neo-Platonism. Chron- 
ologically, they include three sets: twenty-one written in what 
Porphyry terms the philosopher’s “early youth,” between the 
ages of fifty and sixty; a second group completed during the 
following ten years; and a few written in the last year of his 
life. These latter were sent in manuscript to Porphyry, who was 
in Sicily during the final illness of his master, and copied by him 
after Plotinus’ death. The fifty-four books were rearranged by 
Porphyry according to subject matter and assembled into six 
sets, each containing nine treatises; hence the title, Enneads. 
This topical arrangement has been criticized by some scholars 
who consider that the reading of the Enneads in chronological 
order is the only method admitting of an understanding of the 
evolution of doctrines found therein. The topical arrangement 
has also been attacked for its lack of consistency. When we 
learn, however, of the circumstances under which the original 
manuscript was written, we realize the difficult task of editor- 
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ship assigned to Porphyry, even though he tries to excuse 
Plotinus: 

. . - He could by no means endure to review twice what he had written, 
nor even to read his composition through, because of the weakness of 
his sight. But while he was writing, he neither formed the letters with 
accuracy, nor exactly distinguished the syllables, nor bestowed any dili- 
gent attention on the orthography; but neglecting all these trifles, he 
was alone attentive to the intellection of his wonderful mind; and, to 
the admiration of all disciples, persevered in this custom to the end 
of his life.* 

Doubtless, obscurities of style, chaotic arrangement, and end- 
less repetition have done much to discourage any very wide 
reading of the Enneads. Only during the past fifty years has 
there been any important development of interest in them on 
the part of English or American scholars. To what this present- 
day revival is attributable, it is difficult to say. Unquestion- 
ably, modern editions of the Greek text, particularly those by 
Creuzer and Moser, Ricardus Volkmann, Max Miiller, Kirck- 


- hoff, and the French-Greek edition by Emile Bréhier have been 


important influences. Social, religious, and psychological fac- 
tors may also have entered in. One of the attractions of Neo- 
Platonism is the opposition it offers to materialism, against 
which reactions of different kinds are to be noted at the 
present time. Another reason might be that various vague— 
and always popular—forms of mysticism seek in the fame of 
Plotinus some cloak of respectability and authority. And, 
again, it may be that those who have lost a grasp upon the 
verities of traditional Christianity, dominated, perhaps un- 
consciously, by a pagan spirit, find his doctrines quite compatible 
with their intention to avoid any “ formal” religion. Although 
repudiating teachings concerning sin, grace, the Fall and Atone- 


+ Porphyry: “ Life of Plotinus,” Introduction to Select Works of Plotinus 
by Thomas Taylor (LIV), Bohn’s Philosophical Library, George Bell and 
Sons, London, 1895. 
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ment, and the unique authority of Revelation, they yet would 
bridge the gulf between man and God, and so have been led 
to a sort of mystical humanism, which may be liberal and pacific, 
or racial and aggressively nationalistic in form.” 

Whatever be the reason for this renewed interest, it is note- 
worthy that when, in 1895, Thomas Taylor edited his Select 
Works of Plotinus, he has an undisputed pioneer in the field. 
Even then, Taylor experimentally issued translations of only a 
few which he considered most important to an understanding 
of the main points in the philosophy of Plotinus. 

In our own day, there are two complete editions in English, 
that by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, an American,* and the other, 
more recently completed, by Stephen Mackenna.* There is, 
likewise, the two-volume analysis of the philosophy of Plotinus 
by William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, London.* Written 
as the Gifford Lectures of 1917-1918, his work is the monument 
of one who finds in Plotinus a voice of salvation in the sad 
wilderness of the modern world. 

As regards Plotinus’ philosophy of beauty, no comprehensive 
study has, as yet, been made in English. Bosanquet discusses 
certain features of Plotinus’ doctrines and influence, but cripples 
the value of his own comments by saying: 

. . . For the medieval period between Plotinus and Dante, and in a 
lesser degree, for the Hellenistic period between Aristotle and Plotinus, 


my knowledge is not, for the most part, at first hand, and represents a 
voyage of discovery, rather than a journey on ground familiar to me. 


* An interesting discussion of this point is developed by A. H. Armstrong 
in “ Neo-Platonic Attack on Christianity,” Dublin Review, Vol. 201, 1937 
(pp. 51-60). 

* Guthrie, Kenneth Sylvan: The Philosophy of Plotinus: His Life, Times, 
and Philosophy, Suzac and Co., London, 1896; 1910. 

*Mackenna, Stephen, The Enneads of Plotinus, Translated by Mackenna- 
Page, Edited by the Medici Society, London, 1917-1926, Philip Lee Warner, 
Pub. 

®Inge, William Ralph: The Philosophy of Plotinus, Longmans, Green, 
and Co., N. Y., 1929. 
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. In the case of Thomas Aquinas in particular, I profess no 
original knowledge at all. The very full quotations most courteously 
furnished me by Dr. Gildea appeared too significant to be left unused. 

. It would have been foolish, I though, to omit the more obvious 
points of medieval development, both in art and in opinion, and the 
mere mention of which might be suggestive to my readers, simply because 
I took them from such writers as Prof. Adamson, Prof. Seth, Prof. 
Middleton, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Pater. Some division of labor must be 
allowed, though the fact that it has been resorted to should always 


be made known.® 


Because of the tremendous importance of Neo-Platonism 
during the medieval period, no complete criticism of Plotinus’ 
philosophy of beauty can be expected from one who neglects 
to view these doctrines in the light of later development and 
modification. So far,'this has been done only indirectly, by 
those whose chief interest has been centered upon some later 
philosopher, rather than upon Plotinus himself. Emmanuel 
Chapman, for example, has in his recent work on St. Augustine’s 
theories of beauty, some excellent notes concerning Plotinus.’ 

For this brief study, French writers have served me best, 
particularly Emile Bréhier,* Edouard Krakowski,’ and Maurice 
De Wulf.*® Monsieur J. Cochez, by his two inspiring articles, 
has determined especially both its matter and plan.™ 


Tue Importance or Beauty In THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
PLotinus 


From the standpoint of interest in the development of 
Scholasticism, the Plotinian concept of beauty is doubly im- 


e ny Bernard: A History of Aesthetic, Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1934 

Emmanuel: St. Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty. 

* Bréhier, Bmile: La Philosophie de Plotin, Boivin & Cie., Paris, 1928. 

* Krakowski, Edouard: L’Hsthétique de Plotin et Son Influence, E. De 
Boccard, Ed., Paris, 1929. 

*° De Wulf, Maurice: “ L’Histoire de L’Esthétique et ses grandes orienta- 
tion.” Revue Neo-Scholastique, Vol. 16. 

4 Cochez, J.: “ L’Esthétique de Plotin,” Revue Neo-Scholastique, Volumes 
20 and 22 (1913-1914). 
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portant: In the first place, during the long period of its history, 
the general influence of Neo-Platonism was certain ground for 
the perpetuation and development of many ideas concerning 
the beautiful which were essential to the system as a whole. 
Then too, Plotinus’ philosophy of beauty represents an exact 
midpoint between the older Greek esthetics, with emphasis 
chiefly upon the objective aspects of beauty, and modern theories 
which are so largely subjective in character. 

After the time of Plato and Aristotle, distinctions in theories 
of beauty had grown out of the two systems of metaphysics 
which had been their source. For Plato, all that was Real—and, 
therefore, also Beauty, Order, and Harmony—was enthroned on 
high in a supra-sensible realm and known by men only as imaged 
forth in the shadowy things of earth. For Aristotle, the real 
was an earth-dweller; and beauty was regarded as truly imma- 
nent in the world, ordained to human knowledge by means of the 
senses and the power of abstraction. 

Yet, despite the differences created by these two metaphysical 
systems, certain similarities are to be noted in doctrines con- 
cerning beauty: Both differentiated the beautiful and art. 
Considered by Plato as a mere imitation of reality; in fact, as 
“an image of an image,” art was given an inferior position. 
Aristotle also assigned to it a lesser role, regarding art as the 
servant of education in the diffusion of morality. Again, both 
imply in certain passages—Aristotle especially—that the beau- 
tiful impresses us and gives us pleasure; but neither analyzes 
the nature of this pleasure nor the psychic activity which pro- 
duces it. Aristotle may be said to have made an inductive study 
of Tragedy, since his theories are based on observations of 
audience-reactions; yet, with him as with Plato, an objective 
and ontological point of view dominated discussions of beauty. 
In regard to these points, as in its entire character, the system 
of Plotinus offers marked contrasts. 
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Tue UNIVERSE 


The whole plan of the universe is centered around three 
ideas, constituting the Plotinian Trinity or Triad: The One, 
the Intellect, and the World-Soul. Each is hierarchically sub- 
ordinated to the other, and each is essentially different. The 
One, or the Good, is superessential; Intellect is impartible, im- 
movable essence; the Soul is a self-motive essence, subsisting as 
a medium between Intellect and the nature which is distributed 
about bodies. As derivative from the One, the Intellect and the 
Soul are necessarily inferior; and this doctrine of their sub- 
ordination at once distinguishes Neo-Platonism from orthodoxy 
and from an evolutionary theory. 

Below this heavenly Triad, yet in some way contained with 
Soul, are separate souls: those of the gods, of the daemons who 
are progressing towards deification, the rational souls of men, 
and the great Soul of Nature. The later, “as a kind Earth- 
Mother,” engenders the sensitive soul and the body of man, the 
animals and plants, and all the objects of the inanimate world, 
which are her fainter images. 

It is the goodness of the One which led to emanation of the 
Intellect and, mediately, to the production of the other realms 
of being. Emanation is not a transference of part of the nature 
of the Supreme Principle; not an act of will; not creation: It 
is an “ overflow” of the perfection of the One Supreme Reality 
—“‘a beam sent forth from Infinite Light.” Only by such 
figures of speech does Plotinus attempt to describe the incom- 
prehensible and indescribable. In a descending order, each 
realm is a reflection of the order immediately above it. Each 
grade is, therefore, the “ matter” which the higher informs; 
and the beings of each level, by contemplating the higher, pro- 
duce the beings of the realm below their own. Since there is 
nothing in the universe which does not, in some remote way, 
derive from the One, there can be nothing which is absolutely 
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evil; nor can there be absolute ugliness, or complete absence of 
form. 


Man 


Though Plotinus does not use the term, “ Microcosm,” man, 
according to his system occupies a middle place in the descend- 
ing order of beings and represents in himself the whole universe, 
by reason of his two souls which make him partaker of both 
higher and lower realms. Reason is the special asset of his in- 
corporeal soul. From a previous existence, this intellectual 
soul has “ descended ” to earth; but man’s destiny is a return to 
God—to the One—through contemplation. 


Goopness, TrutH, Beauty 


Goodness, Truth, and Beauty, constituting the essence of 
divine things, are the highest and most universal attributes of 
being. Therefore, as by three roads, corresponding to human 
faculties, does man find his way back to the heaven from which 
he has come down: By his will, he seeks Goodness, which is the 
primary attribute of the One; by his intellect, he seeks Wisdom ; 
and by his affections, admiration, and love, he is drawn to the 
Beautiful. 

Of the three, Beauty holds a special place. In the Truth of 
Intellect, the intelligible unity of all things is revealed; the 
Good manifests the harmony and order of all life; but in the 
Beautiful is the final perfection and consummation of all: 


. . » The soul rejoices when it beholds Truth, is happy when it is in 
harmony with the Good; but its highest experiences are those wherein 
it glimpses the Supreme Beauty.*? 


Beauty, moreover, is to be found everywhere, in all things, 
inviting man to contemplation; for beauty is transcendental. 


48 Author Anonymous: The System of Plotinus, p. 55. Published by the 
Shrine of Wisdom, London, 1924. 
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Everything is beautiful in the same measure that it is, and 
because it is: 

. Everything is beautiful in its most intimate depths.%* 

This is so because all things reveal their impenetration with 
the Divine Light, mediately derived from the One. It is im- 


portant to note that Plotinus uses “light ”’ as synonymous with | - 


being 


. . The radiance of light (dyAaia) (l’éclat de la lumiére”) of 
which Plotinus speaks so frequently in emphasizing the beauty of the 
world, has but metaphysical value, and is correlative with the order of 
being; there is no question in this theory of psychic phenomena or of 
the impression of pleasure upon the knowing subject . . .1* 


St. Augustine’s theory of illumination was not, therefore, 
anticipated by Plotinus, except insofar as he does maintain the 
need of the special “light ”’ of the One in order to attain to 
ecstatic vision of Divine Beauty. Otherwise, there is no other — 
light needed for human understanding of the beautiful than that | 
which is formally inherent in the object, causing it to exist and | 
to be a beautiful thing. 

Faithful to Greek esthetics, Plotinus accorded great impor- 
tance to the objective elements of beauty. In regard to the 
various beings of the Cosmos, we shall, therefore, first consider 
his doctrines concerning the Objective Aspects of Beauty; then, 
the Subjective Aspects of Beauty, under the headings of (A) 
Subjects of the Perception of Beauty, and (B) The Perception 
of Beauty. | 


18V: 8, 10 (Order of references: Book: Ennead. Paraguay. Topical 
order according to Guthrie). 
1¢ Translation of passage in summary by Maurice De Wulf, op. cit., 242. . 
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I. Tue Osszotive Asprots or Beauty 
The Beauty of the One, Supreme Principle — 


If the chronological order of the Enneads is studied, two 
concepts of the beauty of the Supreme Principle are found. In 
the earlier books, Plotinus follows Numenius and the other 
Platonic eclectics in ascribing to the One ideas of true reality. 
Thus, in Books II-VI there is a “ Duality,” consisting of the 
One and the World-Soul, instead of the “ Trinity” of One, 
Intellect, and Soul, which is introduced in Book VII.** Conse- 
quently, the doctrines regarding the beauty of the One will be 
found to have changed in the later books; for the beauty of 
Intellect drops to second place. The unity of the One is made 
absolute, undifferentiated even by thought. He does not possess 
beauty, but is Beauty Itself. 

The One only is God; ineffable, infinite, perfect. As cause \ 
and final end of all things, he is the First Principle of Beauty; _ 
but all that can be said of him or of his own beauty must be 
said analogically, by affirmation of his eminence and negation 
of imperfections. In himself, the splendor of his essence is 
his beauty, manifest to him and loved by him: 


. . - He loves his own splendor, and he who loves is the one loved.** 


By us, this splendor is not known essentially, but only as we 
comprehend somewhat of his goodness and unity. As Source 
of all beauty, he imparts to things that unity of being sy 
gives them a reflection of his beauty; he gives to them that 
light whereby the soul may perceive beauty which otherwise 
would lie inert. 

Just as he is the source, so also he is the term of all beauty: 


. . . Those who have seen him know how beautiful he is—that he is able 
_ to rejoice them by his beauty—to flood them with ecstatic delight. 


46 Cochez, J.: op. cit., Vol. 20, p. 295. 
8, 15. 
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. . » He who has not seen him desires him as the good; but he who has, 
admires him as the beautiful.1* 

... The One is the flower of all that is beautiful—Beauty above 
beauty.?* 

Plotinus emphasizes at one time that goodness is the para- 
mount attribute of the One, maintaining that the desire for good 
is more original than the desire for beauty. All, he says, are 
satisfied with the good, but not all with the beautiful. Beauty 
is more superficial and subjective than the good: People are 
satisfied to be thought beautiful, but not merely to be thought 
good. Finally, he considers that the good must be a superior 
attribute since: 

4. . The enjoyment of beauty is exciting and mixed with pain; while 
that of the good is calm delight . . . Even Yonder, the beautiful needs 
the good; not the good, the beautiful.?® 


Later on, however, he seems to revoke his words; for he 

triumphantly recognizes that the good and the beautiful are the 
same: 
... From him (the One) comes the beautiful and the other part of 
reality. Or rather, we should say that Reality is Beauty, and the “ other 
nature,” ugly. The Ugly and the First-Evil are the same; and, on the 
other hand, the Good and the Beautiful are the same, or Good and 
Beauty.”° 


The Beauty of Intellect 


The Intellect, or Nous, is supreme in the World of Ideas 
where, in a real and perfect unity, there exists the multiplicity 
of ideas, logically distinct from one another and from the whole. 
Each idea is the object of Intellect, and each is capable of 
thought. Hence, almost indifferently, Plotinus speaks of In- 
telligence Intellect, or the Intelligible World. 


171: 6, 7. 2° VI: 7, 32-33. 
VI: 7, 32. 20 Idem. 
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The world of Intelligence is essence and being, since only 
ideas have true reality, sensible things being images. This is 
also the world of numbers, for each essence is a-number. And, 
since it is a world of absolute perfection in which various per- 
pections are perfectly united, it is a world of perfect beauty: 

. . - Being is desirable because it is beauty, and beauty is lovable Ne 
because it is being. Which is the principle of the other? We need not 
ask. The two are the same nature.** i 


Although the beauty of the One was regarded as hidden from 

human eyes without special “light,” the beauty of Intellect, 
Plotinus says, can be known by men, either directly, by means 
of contemplation, or indirectly by attributing surpassing per- 
fection to the cause of the beauty found in the world: 
. . . Contemplation of the sensible world may be a path to the con- 
templation of the intelligible . . . After having admired the world of 
sense, its grandeur and beauty, the eternal regularity of its movement, 
its gods, visible or invisibility, the daemons, the animals and plants 
which it contains, we may rise to the archetype of this world, a world 
more real than ours is; we may there contemplate all the spiritual 
objects which are of their own nature eternal and which exist in their 
own knowledge and life; and the pure Spirit which presides over them, 
and infinite wisdom—the true kingdom of eternity without change.*” 


Both essentially and as viewed in its activities, the Intelligible 
World, while distinct from the One, is dependent upon Divine 
Light. The beauty of the world of Intellect is that of the 
splendor of essences; but this beauty is only perceptible if the 
Good makes visible the splendor of the ideas to themselves and 
to others. The One, therefore, by its light, is not only the 
actuation of the essential beauty of Intellect, but is the very 
splendor, the refulgence of those graces which it enlightens. 
Yet, Plotinus makes it clear that they are distinct, each being 
endowed with an individual kind of beauty: that of the One, 
essential; that of Intellect, derived: 


=V; 8, 0. V: 8, 10-14. 
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. . » The splendor of Ideas is not intelligible unless rendered so by the 
light which comes from the Good.?* 


| . . - The beautiful is not the good; the good is anterior to the beautiful. 

| Beauty (as an ideal essence) has need of the good to exist and to be 

| perceived. One may possess the good without perceiving its beauty; but 
all beauty, necessarily is in the good.** 


The Beauty of Soul 


The World-Soul is an intelligence, dwelling in the Cosmic 
Intellect, knowing itself, contemplating eternally the Nous and 
other intelligences, and by this act of contemplation producing 
particular souls. Acting thus as intermediary between Intellect 
and bodies, it is the source of the sensible world in its matter 
and in its form. Just as all ideas are represented by Plotinus 
as united in the Nous, so in the World-Soul all souls are con- 
tained. Particular souls are distinct from the Soul-of-the-World 
and from one another, but since their source is common, there is 
an essential sympathy between all souls. ‘This explains why 
man, endowed with a higher soul, may communicate with the 
daemons and the gods, and become the object of their influence. 
On the other hand, possessing also a corporeal soul, engendered 
by the Soul of Nature, he feels a certain kinship with the whole 
universe. In its beauty, particularly, he finds reflections of 
qualities which reside in his own and other higher souls. 

/ Beauty of Soul consists in the image produced in it of the 
, beauty of the Intellect; in the beauty of its own occupations 
: and acts, and, essentially, in the realization of its ideal as it 
exists in the Intellect. 

... True beauty depends on the perfection of the soul’s actual 
resemblance with the Divine Being—that is, with Intelligence, and, in 
the last analysis, with the Supreme One.”® 


VI: 7, 16-17. *V: 5,12; III: 8, 11. 1, 8. 
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Of individual souls, those of the gods have most closely 
realized their ideal. The passage in which Plotinus describes 
their beauty and felicity also illustrates his view of souls as 
subsisting without separation, although with distinct individu- 
ality : 


. .- All the gods are venerable and beautiful, and their beauty is 
immense. What else is it, however, but Intellect by which they are 
such? And because Intellect energizes them in so great a degree as to 
render them visible through its light. For those gods that have bodies 
do not through this derive their substance as gods; but these also are 
gods through Intellect. ... They are always wise in an impassive, 
stable, and pure intellect. . .. They likewise know all things: not 
human affairs, but their own which are divine and such as intellect sees. 
. . . And they perceive themselves in others. For all things there are 
diaphanous; and nothing is dark and resisting, but everything is 
apparent to everyone, internally and throughout. For light everywhere 
meets light; since everything contains all things in itself, and again 
sees all things in another. 

Everything, likewise, is everything else. And splendor there is infinite. 
For everything there is great, since even that which is small is great. 
The sun too which is there is all the stars; and again, each star is the 
sun. In each, however, a different property predominates, but at the 
same time, all things are visible in each. 

. . . And the beautiful there is beautiful because it does not subsist in 
beauty (as in a subject). Each thing there is established, not as in a 
foreign land, but the abode of each thing is that which each thing is, 
and concurs with it, while it proceeds, as it were, on high from whence 
it originated. 

. . . There each part is the whole, always proceeding from the whole, 
and is at the same time, part and whole. 

. .. And life there is wisdom; a wisdom not obtained by a reasoning 
process; because the whole of it always was, and is not in any respect 
deficient, so as to be in want of investigation. It is First Wisdom, and 
is not derived from another.* 


8, 4. 
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In man, the realization of the ideal self must be brought 
about by effort. It is by the virtues of wisdom, prudence, tem- 
perance, courage, and justice that the progress of the soul is 
manifested. The higher soul, then, must strive to purify itself, 
to become more and more beautiful: 

. . » Even as the souls of the stars and of the universals, which are 


always beautiful because detached from corporeal things and ever intent 
upon Intellect.?’ 


As no‘one can speak of physical beauty until he himself 
has seen it, so, Plotinus says, no one would dare to judge of 
incorporeal beauty until he has perceived it by the faculties of 
his own mind. Corporeal beauty is outside man; virtue is 
within : 

. . . What beauty is to the body, virtue is to the soul.”® 


In the explanation given of the beauty of the realm of souls, 
there is a lacuna, in that Plotinus does not consider separately 
the Soul of Nature from which the individual souls of corporeal 
things are derived. However, since all issue forth from World- 
Soul as expressions of ideas in the Nous, the beauty of each may 
be assumed to consist in the resemblance which each has to its 
ideal; and, in the case of intelligent beings, to the degree of 
union attained with Intellect and the Supreme Principle. 


The Beauty of the Sensible World 


Sensible things are composed of matter and form; matter the 
subject of form; form, the perfection of matter. Matter 
receives the form as a mirror: that which has no real existence 
receives an image of reality. The perfections which things 
possess, their appearance of being, comes from form; matter is 
the principle of unreality and of imperfection. 


TT: 6, 6. **IT: 9, 15-17; I: 6, 6. 
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In the sensible world, there are two great divisions: The 
superior realm including the sky and the heavenly bodies; and 
the lower realm composed of the earth and its atmosphere. 

In the higher realm of the heavens, only the most perfect of 
elements is found. This is fire, the most beautiful of all cor- 
poreal things, which appears in three different degrees in the 
sun, in the stars, and in the planets and the moon. Animating 
these fiery elements are the immortal gods, of whose tranquil 
contemplation of the Nous description has been given. The 


heavens also are eternal, changeless. 


In the lower realm, however, all is motion and change. More- 
over, in this sensible world there are imperfections, ugliness, 
faulty realizations of archetypical ideals. All here is in con- 
trast with the perfect beauty of the world of Intellect; yet, this 
world has a beauty of its own. Just as perfection of being 
varies, so does beauty; and that of the world is surpassed only 
by that of the higher orders. The world of sense is relatively 
beautiful, the perfection of each thing in it being ordered to the 
beauty of the whole. Its beauty is like that of a dance: 

. .. unified and perfectly executed by a throng of dancers and with 


variety of music; or like that of a painting composed of countless colors, 
but each contributing to the beauty of the whole.*® 


If there is anything wrong, anything to criticize in regard to 
the beauty of the world, Plotinus maintains that it can only be 
said that it is inferior to its Model.* 

In discussing the nature of the beauty of sensible things, 
Plotinus analyzes beauty as a quality—something super-added 
to essences by reason of a certain perfection or radiance of 
form.** 

This quality may be visual or auditive. He never speaks of 
taste, odor, or the tactual qualities of things as beautiful. It 
does not consist essentially in grandeur; for this is, rather, 


IV: 3, 33. Vv: 8, 8. VI: 1, 10; VI: 2, 14-18. 
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the “ matter ” of beauty. Nor is it due, primarily to symmetry 
or to harmonious combinations of sound or color : 


. It is unity which makes a thing beautiful. Beauty has its source in 
the unity given a thing by its form. 


. The same proportions may be found in two things; yet one will 
be beautiful; the other, ugly. A statue is less beautiful than a living 
body, though the latter may lack perfection of form.*? 


Symmetry is a necessary element of the beautiful; grandeur 
is its matter; color and sounds are components of its harmony; 
light is indispensable for its perception, in the case of visual 
beauty; yet, all these are but agents in the service of beauty 
itself. 

Offering first a subjective definition of beauty, he says: 

. Beauty is any sensible thing which the soul recognizes as intimate 
and sympathetic to its own essence—which it grasps and claims as its 
own—something having affinity with its own nature; or which bears only 
some trace of it.** 


Combining an objective and subjective definition, and ex- 
plaining at the same time the affinity between the soul of the 
beholder and the object, he continues in the same passage: 


. . . Beauty results from some measure of participation in an ideal 
form by the object, an intelligible form, recognized by the mind. 

. Corporeal beauty is the radiant realization of an intelligible ideal 
in a body; this realization of the ideal being immediately that of the 
reason (active intelligent force) which is in the soul; but mediately 
of the intelligible Idea.** 


Later, he discusses symmetry and harmony: 


. The beauty of an object does not consist formally in the co- 
Ordination of diverse parts; that is to say, in the symmetrical unity 
which results; but, where the Forming Idea has entered, it has trans- 
formed diversity to a single determined reality . . . for the Idea is a 
unity, and what it shapes must become a unity in the degree possible 
to what is formed from diversity. 


s3T: 6. Idem. *4 Idem. 
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. . » But to be beautiful, it does not suffice to realize the ideal in any 
way: but it must realize this ideal strikingly, brilliantly.*® 

. . . In music too, it is not sounds—harmonies—that move us, but an 
ideal realized through these things. Not this beauty, but beauty is 


experienced. All things are beautiful by participation in Beauty, as 
all things are one by the presence of the One.** 


That the sensible world is beautiful and that its beauty is 
purposeful, are contentions made repeatedly by Plotinus, es- 
pecially in his polemic against the Gnostics. This is the most 
beautiful world possible, he thinks, since its very matter is, 
mediately, the image of God. It was made so beautiful: 


. . . in order that the higher spirits should not have to “ pollute their 
glance ” by looking out into the night of non-existence; and, especially, 
to remind men of the goodness of the One, whose image it is, and who, 
therefore can be known by contemplating the beauty of the world.** 


Some of the most beautiful passages in the Hnneads are those 
dealing with the world and its relation to the One: 


. . . How can man be said to honor the invisible gods if he despises 
their visible images? How can the guidance of Providence be admitted 
in minor matters if it be not admitted in the case of major ones? How 
can a man be called immortal if you deny immortality to the beautiful 
stars, and doubt that these have souls as men have? 


. . . How can the world be separated from the spiritual world? Those 
who despise what is so akin to the spiritual world prove that they 
know nothing of the realm of spirit, except in name.** 


. . « This world is worthy of its Author, complete, beautiful, harmonious. 
Those who find fault with it make the mistake of considering it piece- 
meal. There are, no doubt, defects in it. But we do not take Thersites 
as the type of the human race. For anyone who has seen anything of 
the beauty of the spiritual world, this world is full of echoes of that 
beauty, full of order, harmony, and grace. And the more we can train 
ourselves to take large and comprehensive views of this world, disre- 
garding petty details, the more we shall be convinced of its divine origin. 


35 Idem. *7II: 9, 4-8; 13 and 16. 
**T: 6, 1 and 3; V: 8, 3. **TII: 2, 3 and 4; V: 9, 6; II: 9, 16. 
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What is most real in the world is that which reflects the purpose, 
meaning, and plan which called it into being. By fixing our attention 
on this, we are taking the only path by which anything in heaven or 
earth can be understood—that is, by viewing it in its relation to what 
is next above it. 

So, the broken lights of the Divine, which irradiate this world of 
ours will flow together; and in rising above the flux of changing 
phenomena, we shall leave nothing behind. Sun, stars, and all that is 
beautiful and true exists, also, Yonder ... All things on earth were 
once in heaven; for whence else could they have come? *® 


Beauty mm Art 


Beauty in nature is the work of the World-Soul, or of par- 
ticular souls; but the production of art is assigned only to the 
stars and to men. 

Considered as a human activity, art comprises all heaton, 
conscious endeavors, embracing the arts, the sciences, and mathe- 
matics. In a more restricted sense, it is that which has for 
first intent the production of the beautiful: “ the shining realiza- 
tion of an ideal.” 

The arts, properly so-called, are, according to Plotinus, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting (plastic arts), music, orchestration, 
drama, poetry, and rhetoric. Other activities are sometimes 
classed as arts; but imitating the sensible without reference to 
an intelligible ideal, they do not deserve the name of art. Their 
production requires only the senses and imagination.*° 

With the real arts, the situation is different. Like all intel- 
ligibles, the Idea of Art is only logically distinct from the other 
ideas of Intellect. That is why art participates really in all 
ideal possible truth. 

As in the case of natural beauty, unity is the one, indis- 
pensable quality of artistic beauty. This is necessarily so, since 
the intelligible cause, the ideal, is one.** 


*°V: 8 (entire). “°V: 9, ll. “7; 3, 62. 
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It is this very quality of unity which gives to an artistic 
representation the semblance of life, and: ) 
. . » The most beautiful statues are not the most symmetrical, but the 
most lifelike.*? 

Variety and harmony of parts are also conditions for the 
beauty of a composition of colors or sounds; yet, here again, 
it is insisted that these are not the essence of beauty: Beauty is 
participation in an intelligible ideal. 


. . . Beauty is what irradiates symmetry.** 


Although Plotinus says at one time that art, in a way, may 
be superior to natural beauty, since, perfections having been ex- 
cluded, it approaches more completely to an ideal,** he later 
reiterates that it is unity which is all-important: 

.. . A living animal, however ugly, is more beautiful than a beautiful 
statue.*® 
The Artist 


The true artist is one who has attained by elevation of soul to 
a participation in the World of Ideas. Here alone he can con- 
ceive the ideal of Art which is to be realized in a sensible object. 

He may acquire this ideal in two ways: by relating well the 
abstract ideas derived from below—from sense-perception—to 
their source in the realm of Intellect; or by directly fashioning 
his subject in the light of an intelligible ideal seen from above— 
in the light of contemplation (as in the case of Phidias sculptur- 
ing his Zeus). The perfection of his art will depend upon the 
contemplation of the ideal and the realization of it in matter. If 
poorly contemplated, the work will be defective. There will 
be no “ clear shining forth of form,” which is the true cause of 
perfection. On the other hand, skill is needed for perfect 
representation of the ideal, no matter how clearly envisioned in 
the artist’s mind. In the opinion of Plotinus, however, lack 


*8VI: 7, 22. 43 Idem. VI; 7, 32. | VI: 7, 22. 
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of vision on the part of the artist is a greater defect than any 
which can result from poor workmanship, inferior material, or 
inefficient instruments.“ 

Therefore, the artist ought not servilely copy sensible nature, 
which has in it no reality superior to his own; but with his 
eyes fixed upon the intelligible archetypes, he should strive to 
make his work reflect a supra-sensible essence, an ideal corrected 
of imperfections, free from blemish. Thus his art may serve 
as a point of departure whence other men may rise towards 
God: 


. For once the soul has had even a faint vision of ideal beauty, a 
pursuit begins which can only be satisfied by some sort of identification 
with the ideal.*? 


II. Tue Susszctive Aspect or Beauty 


A. The Subjects of Esthetic Perception 
Not only did Plotinus contribute new opinions regarding the 


’ objective aspect of beauty, art, and the vocation of the artist ; he 


also recognized that the objective elements are not the only ones 
involved in the esthetic experience. While beauty is a meta- 
physical property in things, it is likewise something that sup- 
poses a perceiving subject: We recognize the property in things 
by which we judge them to be beautiful. 

Furthermore, he realized that the esthetic judgment is vari- 
able. It depends on divers factors: race, situation, time. It 
varies from one individual to another, and in the same indi- 
vidual from one moment to another. This fluctuation in judg- 
ment must be attributed to knowing subjects. Who are these 
subjects, according to Plotinus’ doctrine ? 


“*T: 6, 3-4, and 9. 
‘* Knight, William: The Philosophy of the Beautiful, p. 32, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1906. 
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Since beauty results from the realization of an ideal in an 
object, the recognition of beauty supposes in the subject some 
faculty of perception: sensation, reason, intelligence, or a mode 
of knowledge of intellect. 

A faculty of cognition, ‘however, does not alone suffice. There 
must be in the subject a simtlitude to the object perceived: 


. .» This is the only eye that sees the Mighty Beauty. If the eye 
that undertakes the vision be dimmed by vice, and unpurified and 
unable in its cowardly flickering to see the Uttermost Brightness, then 
it sees nothing, even though another point to what lies plain to see 
before it. To any vision must be brought an eye fitted to what is to be 
seen and having some likeness to it. Never did eye see the sun unless 
it had become sun-like; and never can soul see Beauty unless itself be 
beautiful.** 


With Plotinus, similitude of knowledge is similitude in 
being; we know only those things with which we have essential 
kinship; natures are understood only as our own becomes iden- 
tified with them. This doctrine is but the converse of the theory 
of contemplation, which teaches that as we dwell in thought with 
either the higher souls or the ideas in Intellect, with the lower 
things of earth, or, ecstatically, with the One, our own soul par- 
ticipates in the being of its object. Keeping this general prin- 
ciple in mind will make clearer some of the statements made re- 
garding the various subjects for perception of the beautiful. 


The Supreme Principle 


In an ineffable manner, the One knows his own infinite beauty 
and loves himself with an infinite love.* 

As first cause, as well as the efficient and exemplary cause of 
the universe, he knows the beauty of all emanations of his good- 
ness, not in themselves as objects apart, but in his own essence, 
since he is infinitely simple.” 


6, 9. 7,1; VI: 9, 6. VI: 6. 
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When Plotinus affirms, as he does many times, that the 
Supreme Principle does not know himself or beings other than 
himself, he means that he does not know as we do; his knowledge 
is of a different order. 


Intelligences, Including the Soul 


All beings of the Intelligible World know, from all eternity 
and perfectly, their own beauty, the beauty of things produced 
by them, and that of the Supreme Principle. By introspection 
they know their own beauty and love it perfectly, since the 
ideal is of their very essence and always present to them.” 

They contemplate always the beauty of the Supreme Prin- 
ciple—not by thought, but by an essential tendency of their 
being towards the One, with whom they are ever united, 
though remaining distinct.” 

Since the Intelligence is the source of the ideas which the 
Soul actively expresses, and of the images of beauty produced in 
the sensible world, one may believe that the Intelligence knows 
sensible beauty, not as a reflected image, but in its intelligible 
forms, its ideal beauty. However, Plotinus leaves this point 
obscure, and it is deduced from a consideration of the nature 
of the Intelligence. In the same way, it may be assumed that 
the Cosmic Soul knows both the ideal beauty of things and the. 
beauty of these forms as realized in matter. For their knowl- 
edge of the beauty of corporeal things, Plotinus says that neither 
the World-Soul nor the celestial souls need bodily organs; for 
they know the beauty of these things, not in bodies, but in 
themselves, as reasons of corporeal things.”* 

Those souls which are joined to bodies in the corporeal world 
are equipped with organs capable of knowing material things. 
The souls themselves, since of a higher, intelligent nature, de- 


V: 8, 9-11. 
52 VI: 5,6 and 7; I: 7, 2 and 3. 
V: 1,2; IV: 4, 1 and 24. 
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light independently of the body in the true knowledge of the 
World of Intellect and of its beauty, and, consequently, in a 
knowledge of the Supreme Principle. By discursive power, 
they apprehend the essences of all intelligibles; they know per- 
fectly the beauty of sensible things, and they compare or refer 
the abstract essences of things to their ideals. With the faculties 
inferior to reason, sensation and imagination, they also know 
beauty’s image in the corporeal world; but they know beauty 
by these inferior powers only imperfectly, or they know it not 
at all. For sense knowledge is only opinion and often errone- 
ous; things are perceived and imagined, but without compre- 
hension of what in them is real—of formal value. | 

In regard to the souls of animals, Plotinus’ opinion is not 
definitely stated, as to their possible knowledge of beauty. How- 
ever, since they possess, he holds, inferior, sensitive souls, having 
cognitive faculties, one should attribute to them rudimentary 
esthetic perception proper to such a soul. For plants, there 
can be no such perception, since they have no powers of 
sensation.” 


Man’s Knowledge of the Beautiful 


In man alone are combined all the modes of the perception 
of the beautiful. 

By his sensitive faculties, he perceives the image of beauty 
in corporeal things. In the first book of the Enneads, Plotinus 
speaks of a Sense of Beauty: 


. . . All men who enjoy the use of sensible faculties, particularly those 
of sight, hearing, and imagination, know, in a certain measure, corporeal 
beauty by a special faculty: the sense of beauty. This sense has for its 
formal object the beauty of bodies . . . however, it receives only visual 
and auditive images and furnishes material to the judgment of the 
rational soul, which alone possesses in itself the standard of beauty. 


54 Cochez, J.: op. cit., Part II, Vol. 22, p. 169. 
4, 26-27. 
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For the sense of beauty is not able to judge of the real beauty of 
things: it views in particular the form dominating the matter. It brings 
together the unconnected elements, dematerializes them, and, in a way, 
knows them; but it is without ability to compare this synthesis of 
material beauty with true beauty.*° 

According to this description, the sense of beauty resembles 
the “stnsus communis” in activity and function. However, 
in later books, Plotinus speaks no more of this faculty; and his 
silence concerning it would indicate that he abandoned the 
theory of a special sense having the beauty of things as its object. 

Truly to know the beauty in sensible things, to estimate this 
beauty properly, man must resort to reason. The knowledge 
that sensation gives is only belief. Sensation is a kind of dream 
of the soul. Or it may be called a messenger of the king— 
Spirit.” 

By his rational soul, however, man can know sensible beauty 
essentially; since in his own soul are the true images of all 
sensible ideas; that is, images of the archetypes of sensible 
forms. And these constitute the canon of beauty.” 

The beauty of his own soul, man knows only imperfectly by 
reason. It is only by the faculty of intuition that he can have 
a full and true comprehension of the beauty which dwells in 
his own and other souls. This faculty is the gift of Intelligence; 
its possession depends upon man’s having in his life attained 
to the realm of Intellect. The Nous, by his indwelling in the 
soul, endows it with this higher faculty. 

Lastly, to know the Beauty of the Supreme Principle by 
contemplation, and to judge perfectly of the beauty of the Intel- 
lect and intelligible things results from union with the Supreme 
Principle. Just how the One dwells in man, Plotinus does not 
explain. It would seem that it is by conformity with the nature 


s¢T: 6, 2-3 and V: 5, 12. 
*7V: 5,1; IV: 3, 22-24; IV: 8, 6. 
58 Idem and V: 3, 3. 
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of the Supreme good, by imitation of him in the practice of 
virtue, and by constancy in a life of contemplation that man 
is drawn into union with the divine. Despite obscurities on 
this point, Plotinus maintains always that it is by reason of a 
supereminent quality—a special light—that we are enabled to 
behold the Supreme Being and the World of Intellect. 


The Musician, the Lover, and the Philosopher 


In discussing union with the One, Plotinus presents as ex- 
amples three types of men who find the three roads leading back 
to God: the Musician (or Disciple of the Muses), the Lover, 
and the Philosopher. 


1. The Musician, who finds the road of Beauty, learns by 
experience. He is easily moved and roused by the beautiful, 
but this alone is not sufficient to allow him to enjoy intuition 
of Beauty itself. He is led upwards front harmonious sounds 
to ideals of harmony in general, and from this to the Intelligible 
World. There, he comes to know all the verities contained in 
that which had at first attracted him only naturally and, as it 
were, instinctively.” 


2. The Lover travels by the road of the Good. He, at first, 
also sees only natural beauty of individual things; but it is 
beauty of personality, of virtue, and of human ideals that en- 
trances him. The cause of human love, Plotinus says, is the 
desire of the soul for the beautiful and an instinctive feeling of 
kinship with it. Just as nature owes it origin to the beautiful 
in the spiritual world which makes the World-Soul desire to 
create after the pattern of the Divine Ideas, so the human soul 
loves the beautiful perceived in other souls. Love of spiritual 
beauty is, thus, inspired by love of visible persons; but it is 
error to suppose that the soul can be satisfied by union with 


eT: 3, 1 and 2. 
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these beings. Gradually, the beauty of more general, abstract 
things engages his admiration: noble occupations, good laws, the 
arts, sciences, and virtues. These familiarize his taste for in- 
corporeal things. Finally, he comes to see that Beauty is One, 
and that anything constituted of beauty may lead him to the 
realm where Beauty itself dwells. The particular character- 
istics of the lover which merits for him ability to rise toward 
love of the Supreme Good is the unselfish idealism which love 
eventually engenders in him.®° 


3. The Philosopher’s road is that of Truth. He is very near 
perfection, living as he does in search of true reality: 


. . . He needs only a guide to free him from the weakness of the body.** 


Having come to know essential realities, contemplation then 
leads him on directly to the one and to all Beauty. The road of 
Truth is, therefore, the surest and most direct in attaining to 
union with the divine. | 

Ordinarily, Plotinus says that the upward course is marked 
by seven stages or degrees: Purification by the political virtues, 
prayer, the adorning and purification of the soul by higher 
virtues, the beginning of consciousness of the intelligible world, 
perseverance in this course, likeness to the Good and confirma- 
tion in a state of enlightenment, and, at length, supreme union 
(At-One-Ment) with the One.” 


Sensibly beauty is, therefore, like a first vocation to a spiritual 
and god-like life, and, finally, to ecstatic vision of divine Beauty. 
However, Plotinus states that few arrive at contemplative vision. 
Many— indeed, the majority—stop at the fallacious knowledge 
of the beauty of the sensible world with its vain images of 
true beauty: 


eT: 3,2; I: 6, 4. 
“7; 3, 3." 
*V: 8,11; VI: 7, 33-36; VI: 9, 4. 
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. . . Since they exercise their senses more than their intellect, they, 
necessarily know chiefly sensible things.** 

. . . The greater number, like domestic fowl, are content to stay close 
to earth, and so know nothing of the joy of flight. Some lifting them- 
selves only a little above sensible things, never are capable of knowing 
the pleasures of the intellect. . . . But others, god-like men, resembling 
the eagles by their piercing glance, behold on high the light of Intelli- 
gence. They fly aloft in the spheres of Intellect, and beholding things 
there, let go those below. They love to dwell in their true home, which 
contains all truth, as a man who returns to a well-ordered fatherland 
after a long period of wandering. 


B. The Perception of Beauty 


The perception of the beautiful results in a complex experi- 
ence, according to Plotinus’ view. Two elements are involved: 
the recognition of the beautiful and the pleasure produced by 
this recognition. 

The esthetic experience,” thus, involves perception and ap- 
petition; intellect and will. Beauty causes an enthrallment of 
the spirit, captivating and enrapturing the soul; but it causes 
sorrow too, for one desires the beautiful as soon as it is seen.* 

How the esthetic impression differs will be seen from analyz- 
ing its four modes: 


1. Sensible esthetic perception is related especially to sight 
and hearing. This perception is immediate, a subjective image 
being produced whose verity corresponds to the perfection of 
the organism. For the most part, this image is imperfect and 
will, therefore, differ among men, giving rise to various opinions 
regarding beauty.” 


eV: 1, 1. ** Résumé of V: 1. 

*6 The term “esthetic” is here used in its wide sense—not as Plotinus 
would have employed it. For him, Ale@nois meant only “sensuous 
perception.” 

**T: 6,4; V: 5, 12; II: 9, 17. **IV: 6, 1 and 2; I: 6, 3. 
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Sensible love is aroused by this perception of beauty: 


. . . For we naturally desire that which is conformed to our nature, and 
a beautiful thing conforms to some ideal in our soul.** 


This desire, however, does not propose possession or use of 
the object, but is only concerned with the perception and with 
the pure joy it produces. It is a disinterested love: 


The beautiful rouses desire of the beautiful . .. not necessarily of 
the object in which beauty is perceived.*® 


2. Reasonable Esthetic Perception: At the stage when the 

soul dwells habitually in the realm of reason, it is the intellect 
which abstracts and compares: 
. . . The soul knows beauty by a special faculty, sovereign in judgment 
over sensible perception of beauty, because the reason affirms the 
harmony of the ideal expressed in the object with the forms contained 
in the soul.7° 


The ideals of the soul comprise the true canon of beauty. In 
one way, the criteria of reasonable judgment are objective, since 
_ the standards by which beauty is evaluated consist of ideals 
which reflect the true and unchanging realities of the Ideas 
having objective existence in Intellect. 

The effect upon the soul of the beauty perceived by reason is 
a mélange of joy, admiration, enthusiasm, pain, desire, and love. 
The feelings aroused will be intense or not according to the great- 
ness of the beauty; for in this instance the reasonable soul acts 
with the sensitive. 

Again, desire and love are disinterested: The reason loves 
beauty for itself, delighting in its conformity with an ideal. 
Yet, the effect differs from that produced by purely sensible 
affection. Here, the soul is roused to a desire also for its own 
perfection, to a longing for increase of its own beauty, and for 
the beatitude which contemplation would bring.” 


eT: 6, 3. eV: 5, 12. eT: 6, 3. 
"IV: 8,8; VI: 9,9; I: 6, 7-9. 
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3. Intellectual Esthetic Perception: The purified soul, above 
sense and reason, knows by “ another vision ”’—that of pure 
Intelligence.** Familiarized with the immaterial by study of 
mathematics and by the speculations of dialectic, the soul 
believes in objects of thought and has confidence in herself. 
This belief and confidence are all-important, since the joy of 
intelligible beauty is based upon them.” 

This type of perception belongs to those who have attained to 

contemplation. The realm in which the soul now habitually 
dwells is thus described : 
. . . Imagine in a translucent sphere material beings “ dematerialized,” 
living each its own proper life which the god (Intellect) descending 
there provides. . . . Each of these gods contains the others, yet they 
are multiple in power, and do not form one god."* 


It is a world of pure essences—the essences of one, perfect 
beauty—seen by those able to contemplate; though different 
souls may contemplate different essences: justice, wisdom, and 
the like. Contemplation shows the soul the Intellect itself in 
its own beauty. The soul also knows its own beauty, seeing it 
adorned with virtues and reflections of Eternal Ideas, And 
everywhere, it rejoices also in the beauty of other souls and in 
the essences of things. : 

This knowledge is intuitive and certain: 

. . . The soul sees true being, life itself, wisdom itself, the perfect . 
realization of the one Intelligence in absolute conformity with the true 
Ideal which she possesses in her own nature."® 


This intuition enraptures the soul, transporting it above all 
consciousness of “ knowing” in the ordinary way. Sometimes 
the emotion produced is violent at other times, sweet and full of 
peace; but always it is disinterested: a love of complacence in 
the beauty revealed. 


21: 6,4; IV: 8, 4-8; VI, 9, 5. ™V: 8, 8-9. 
77: 6,9; III: 1, 9. ™V: 8,10; I: 6,4; IV: 7, 10. 
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4. Ecstatic Perception: To mount to the contemplation of 

the Supreme Principle, the soul must become still more unified 
and confident in perceptive power, desiring ardently to see and 
fixing her gaze inward: 
. . » He that has the strength, let him arise and withdraw into himself, 
foregoing all that is known to the eyes... all this lower order of 
things you must set aside. Nor do you need to look; you must close the 
eyes anc call instead upon another vision which is to be awakened within 
you, a vision which all possess, but which few apply. 


. . . Withdraw into yourself, and if you do not find yourself beautiful 
as yet, do as the creator of a statue that is to be made beautiful... 
cut away all that is excessive, straighten all that is crooked, bring light 
- to all that is shadowed, labour to make all glow in beauty, and do not 
cease until there shall shine out in you the Godlike Splendour of virtue, 
until you shall see the Final Goodness surely established in the stainless 
shrine. | 

And when you have become this perfect work and see that It and you 
are one . . . when you perceive that you have grown to this: You have 
now become very Vision. Now call up all your confidence, strike 
forward yet a step. You need a guide no longer—strain and see! 


Plotinus distinguishes two kinds or modes of contemplation. 
In the first, the soul contemplates the Supreme Principleg as 
distinct from herself. She sees him in his ineffable beauty as 
principle of Intellect, source of life, and above all beauty. In 
this vision the soul experiences various emotions—now violent, 
now calm—as in the intellectual perception.” 

Entirely different is the second mode, the state of ecstasy. 
This can be described only by analogy. The soul is not only 
unified, but she finds herself above all being, above her natural 
state (ordois); in other words, in ecstasy (€xoraos), In con- 
tinual, unbroken inner vision, she rejoices face to face with 
the Beauty of the Supreme Principle as if she were made one 


6, 6-9. 
7]; 6, 7-9; VI: 9, 9. 
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with him. Perception is no longer like that of Intelligence. 
Hers is another mode of vision—a “ seeing-with-the-One,” (la 
synousie) ** which implies the subjective unification of subject 
and object. 

The one in ecstasy sees suddenly a brilliant light; the Su- 
preme Principle. The soul knows no other impression than 


that of complete repose—repose which is more agreeable than 
all the pleasure of intellectual contemplation: 


. . . The vision is so continuous that seeing and seen are one thing; 
object and act of vision have become identical. ... The soul now 
knows no movement, since the Supreme Principle knows none. It is 
now not even soul, since the Supreme is not in life, but above life. It 
is no longer Intellectual Principle, for the Supreme is not Intellection; 
and this likeness must be perfect; this grasping is not by intellection, 
for the Supreme is not known intellectively.*® 


The soul has returned to absolute union with the One. Since 
it is the doctrine of Plotinus that it is to such a vision that all 
beauty may lead, it will be fitting to conclude this analysis of 
his esthetical teachings with a passage which summarizes his 
whole philosophy of beauty. 

It is one of many which, adapted to a background of Christian 
significance, speaks to us of beauty and of God: 


. . . Since God admits no diversity, He is always present to us; and 
we become present to Him when we put away diversity from us. 
Although we are ever revolving about Him, we do not see Him con- 
tinually, but as a choir of singers which turns about the Supreme 
Master, may for a short time be distracted from contemplation of the 
Master and blunder in the harmony, yet when they turn to Him, every- 
thing is perfect again, thus do we always revolve about God, even when 
we forget about it. . . . But when we look towards Him again, then is 
our utmost wish crowned, and we sing to Him a divine song, ever 
revolving around Him.*° 


™ Term used by J. Cochez, op. cit., Vol. 22, p. 189. 
7 VI: 7, 35. 
VI: 9, 8. 
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SuMMARY 


1. Plotinus makes beauty consist, not in symmetry and the 
perfect arrangement of parts, but in the effulgent realization of 
the archetype in the object. 

2. By distinguishing symbolism from imitation, he raised 
art from the despised place into which it had been cast. 


3. He emphasized the subjective aspects of beauty: the 
similitude required between subject and object, their affinity 
consisting in participation in reason and form. Specifically, 
the emotion produced proportionately by every mode of per- 
ception he analyzed as: pleasure and disinterested love. 


4. His theories concerning the state of ecstasy are original. 
His predecessors know no Principle superior to Intellect. He 
establishes the necessity of such a Supreme Principle. 


He makes man mount from the depths of his being up to the 
very enjoyment of Divine Beauty. In this way, he crowns the 
objective asthetics of antiquity and opens the way to modern 
esthetics, so completely subjective in its approach. 

5. His doctrines maintain an exact mid-point, preparing the 
path for the methodic exposition of the medieval philosophers 
concerning the nature of the beautiful. 


Sister Brennan, H.N. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SOME MORE CASUAL NOTES ON THE NATURE AND 
STRUCTURE OF INORGANIC MATTER 


“In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read.” (Shakespeare) 


1. 


HE application of the principles of matter and form to 

our present-day knowledge of inorganic matter is a some- 
what thankless and to an extent a hazardous task. We shall 
try to steer somewhere between “extreme conservatism and 
rash radicalism ” in this regard. 

The philosopher of today is no doubt much dismayed by the 
“comparative ease and rapidity with which Physicists now-a- 
days propose, examine, and discard ideas of the most abstruse 
nature. ... Conceptions... are quickly examined and adopted 
into the scheme of thought or else discarded as unsatisfactory.” * 
Perhaps the Philosopher is waiting for the day “ when the 
tempo of physical research shall have abated,” * or for one of 
those quiescent periods that Arthur H. Compton speaks about, 
which seem to set in at least temporarily after the solution of a 
major problem.* But he must realize that the Physicist also 
is having a hard time getting things “ under the egis of an all- 
inclusive theory,” * and that the “ theoretical Physicist is hard 
pressed by the rapid expansion of experimental studies in 
cosmic rays and nuclear physics.” ° Under the corpuscular and 
wave aspects of matter the “ Physicist does not claim to have 
given the final answer to this philosophical question . . . let 


1 Review of Scientific Instruments with Physics News and Views, 9 


(1938), 40. 
* Thid., 45. * Science, 88 (1938), 121. 
* Review uf Scientific Instruments ..., 9 (1938), 45. 
Ibid. 45. 
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the Philosopher make of it what he will.”° Then too even in 
our first problem, “ whether the protons and neutrons retain 
their identity in the nucleus, or whether they melt into a com- 
posite mass surrounded by an electron-neutrino atmosphere is 
not clear from general arguments.” * 

Philosophers are also troubled to an extent with another diffi- 
culty. In analyzing scientific data, how much is due to theory 
and how much due to experiment? This is a real difficulty. 
The matter is summed up rather humourously in the following: 
“Professor Harlow Shapley is quoted as having remarked 
recently that a ‘hypothesis or theory is clear, decisive, and 
positive, but it is believed by no one but the man who created 
it. Experimental findings, on the other hand, are messy, in- 
exact things which are believed by everyone except the man 
who did the work.’” * For an interesting view on the collabora- 
tion of theory and observation in the science of Astronomy, 
the reader is referred to an interesting article by Ejnar Hertz- 
sprung.” There is also an interesting article on how the Theorist 
and the Experimentalist view the “ Evolution of Physics.” *° 
Once again we should remember with Arthur S. Eddington: 
“that the day is gone when we can lay aside mystery by re- 
turning to the study of matter.” »* 

Here at the beginning we ask the question: ‘ What is 
matter?” At the end we shall again ask this same question, 
and we shall still be unable to answer this question with any 
degree of finality. If we could only get some secretary to give 
us a somewhat closer scrutiny of the “ department of the in- 
terior” of the atom and the ultimate physical particles, we 
might be somewhat better off. But so far we may still quite 


Ibid., 45. Ibid., 65. Ibid., 6 (1935), 96. 

* Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, 49 (1937), 309. 
1° Science, 88 (1938), 256. 

11 Science and the Unseen World, p. 62. 
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safely be compared with the “ W. P. A. workers of the atom,” 
perhaps even esting on our shovels a bit too hard and a bit too 
often.** ** 


2. Tue Sorentiric View 


Before we speak of matter we must know what it is. Matter 
is anything that has gravitation, i.e., an attractive force on 
every other particle of matter in the universe; extension, in 
other words, it occupies space; and inertia, i. e., a tendency to 
preserve its state of rest or motion. Moreover, the law of con- 
servation of matter states that it can be transformed, but not 
created or destroyed (this of course, refers only to finite mate- 
rial causes). 

A molecule is the smallest structure into which a thing can 
be chemically divided and still be the same kind of substance. 
These molecules are either single atoms or a number of the 
same kind of atoms joined together, or they are formed by a 
chemical union of two or more atoms of different elements. 
Atoms, in turn, are made up of very minute particles, namely, 
protons, neutrons, electrons, positrons, and then there are also 
a negative and positive mesotron,™ neutrettos *° possibly a nega- 


**The author’s views are gleaned from a “bigoted” press and from 
highway scenes. 

** The word “physical” is used in the scientific and not in the philo- 
sophical sense. 

14“ Mesotrons,” or heavy electrons, have been called many names. Some 
American Physicists favored the name “barytron,” the first part of the 
word being taken from the Greek for “heavy.” Niels Bohr and other 
Europeans favored the word “ yukon,” in honor of the Japanese Physicist, 
Yukawa, who first postulated their existence. (Science News Letter, 34 
(1938), 196.) The discoverers, C. D. Anderson, and S. H. Neddermeyer 
suggested in a letter to “ Nature” (142 (1938), 878) the name “ mesotron ” 
because its mass is intermediate between that of the electron and proton. 
The names penetron and dynatron had also been suggested. Then R. A. 
Millikan wrote to Prof. Bohr mentioning the fact that Anderson and 
Neddermeyer had suggested the name “mesotron” as the most appro- 
priate name. Bohr’s reply to Millikan stated: “I take pleasure in telling 
you that every one at a small conference on cosmic-ray problems, including 
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tive proton,” and finally, the much-disputed but at the same 
time the much-demanded particle, the neutrino.” 

We shall first consider the electron. Although no one has 
ever actually seen an electron, its size is estimated to be about 
one ten-trillionth of an inch (i.e., its radius). All electrons 
have a negative electrical charge. The mass of an electron is 
approximately 3/100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000ths 
of an ounce. (This is expressed in popular units. There is a 
real distinction between mass and weight, and it varies numeri- 
cally at times also.) This mass is the measure of its inertia as 
well as its gravitational attraction. | 

Coinciding with the electron in all ways but one is the posi- 
tron, the size and mass of which are equal to that of the electron. 
The distinguishing factor is its positive electrical charge. 

Another (physically) ultimate particle is the neutron. It 
has no electrical charge; its mass is about that of the proton, 


Auger, Blackett, Fermi, Heisenberg, and Rossi, which we have just held 
in Copenhagen, was in complete agreement with Anderson’s proposal of the 
name “mesotron” for the penetrating cosmic-ray particles.” (Physical 
Review, 55 (1939), 105.) 

15 On the basis of the results of Maass (Annalen der Physik, 27 (1936), 
507, Heitler (N. Arley and W. Heitler, Nature, 142 (1938), 158) postu- 
lated the existence of a neutretto (a neutral particle having the mass and 
other properties similar to the mesotron)’ which could be transformed into 
a negative mesotron by colliding with the neutron or a positive mesotron 
by colliding with a proton. Francis R. Shonka’s experiments have put 
this on a somewhat sound experimental basis. (Physical Review, 55 
(1939), 24.) Cf. also Science, 88 (1938), 10 (Supplement). 

2° Resumé of evidence by M. E. Nahmias, Physical Review, 52 (1937), 
525. 

*7 This particle was postulated by Fermi and Pauli to “save” the law 
of conservation of energy in the continuous f-(nuclear) emission spectrum. 
Its properties make it almost indetectable. Its mass is far smaller than 
any of the other particles; it has no charge; it has spin, Fermi statistics, 
magnetic moment, etc. There is also the “anti-neutrino” distinguished 
from the neutrino (at least, at present) merely by mathematical formu- 
liem—something like the electron and positron before the latter’s discovery. 
The neutrino is also invoked today in the decomposition theory of a meso- 
tron into an electron (or positron) and a neutrino. For the latest experi- 
ments to detect the neutrino, cf. Physical Review, 56 (1939), 232. 
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and is about 1838 times greater than the mass of the electron. 
Its radius is also about that of a proton, but much smaller than 
that of the electron. The proton closely resembles the neutron 
in size and mass, but has a positive electrical charge. 

Two recently discovered particles are the mesotrons. One has 
a negative electrical charge, the other a positive one. Their 
masses seem to be parameters, not constants. The “ neutretto” 
—only very recently thought to be discovered—has the mass of 
a mesotron, but no electrical charge. The positive evidence for 
the negative proton is still quite scanty. 

Every atom has two regions, which are quite well (so we 
think) distinguished—the nucleus and the region outside the 
nucleus. Atomic nuclei are very small, ranging in size from 
about 1/10,000,000,000,000th of an inch (radius) for the 
helium nucleus to from three to five times that size for the 
uranium nucleus. Modern theory thinks that only the proton 
and the neutron have a “formal” existence in the atomic 
nucleus. The number of protons in the atomic nucleus deter- 
mines the ultimate (scientific) nature of the element. The 
number of protons and neutrons in the atomic nucleus deter- 
miues the atomic weight. 

What is the cement, what is the force holding the nuclear 
particles together? The gravitational force is so small (rela- 
tively) that it may be neglected. The electrical force is found 
only in the electrostatic repulsion of protons—therefore, it is a 
force tending to disrupt the nucleus, not to hold it together. 
The atomic nucleus is only possible because of the existence of 
a “specific nuclear force.” It is a very powerful force, but 
seems to have only a very short range, falling off much faster 
than the inverse square of the distance. This force exists only 
between two protons, two neutrons, and between a proton and a 
neutron. Very likely, it also belongs to the “saturated” type 
of force. This nucleus is usually stable for the elements of low 
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atomic number, but radioactivity (natural) sets in for the ele- 
ments of higher atomic number. Artificial radioactivity can be 
stimulated by subjecting atomic nuclei to bombardment with 
particles of certain (usually rather high) energy. 

Under undisturbed conditions, a number of electrons group 
themselves around these atomic nuclei. In the neutral atom 
their number is the same as the number of protons in the nucleus. 
These electrons do not arrange themselves in a sort of haphazard 
fashion, but in what we call (for the lack of a better name) 
concentric shells.** These shells are designated by the capital 
letters of the alphabet, beginning with “‘ K,” if we go outwards 
from the atomic nucleus. Each shell has its quota of electrons, 
which must be attained before the next shell is started. How- 
ever, there is an exception to this. The valence electrons (those 
in the outside shell) may be outside an incomplete shell, pro- 
viding (at least, usually) the incomplete non-valence shell is 
the “‘ M ”-shell or one further removed from the nucleus. (Cf. 
Figure 1.) 

It so happens that the last shell of an atom is usually in- 
complete (except in the case of the inert gases, e.g., helium, 
neon, argon, krypton, and xenon). It is the nature of these 
atoms to attempt to complete their unfinished shells or sub- 
groups inside these shells (if the thermal, electrical, and pressure 
factors are suitable). If their attempt is successful, these atoms 
form a new unit of structure, the molecule. This joining is 
called “ valence” or chemical binding. There are three types 
of valence: polar, non-polar, and semi-polar. These types of 
valence denote the different ways in which molecules are formed 
by the linking of atoms. 


*®There is also present here the electrostatic repulsion of electrons. 
This force in conjunction with the electrostatic attraction by the protons 
in the nucleus for the extra-nuclear electrons probably accounts to a 
great extent at least for the arrangement of the electrons in some sym- 
metrical order such as we actually find. 


| 
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In a polar valence, one or more of the outside electrons of 
an atom may be transferred from one atom to another. There- 
fore, the atom losing its electron or electrons becomes positive 
and the one gaining an electron or electrons becomes negative. 
An atom which has lost an electron is called a positive ion or a 
“anion”; one gaining an electron is called a negative ion or a 
“cation.” These ions will then attract each other electrically, 
thus forming a molecule. 

In a non-polar valence, electrons are shared by atoms, for in- 
stance, if two atoms are each missing an electron in their valence 
shells and the atoms are in a certain position, these atoms at- 
tempt to obtain the full quota of electrons in their valence shells 
without transferring any electrons. This interlocking of valence 
shells then binds the atoms together in a non-polar molecule. 
This idea of sharing may be better understood by intersecting 
two circles and drawing several electrons so that they-are in 
each circle. 

Finally, there is the semi-polar valence. In this valence the 
electrons are partially shared and partially transferred by atoms. 
The electrons in question are not exactly in the center of the 
space between the atoms, but they are closer to one of them than 
to the other. However, they cannot be “taken over” by the 
closer atom without the expenditure of energy. (See Figures 
2, 3, 4.) 

Two compounds which have the same molecular formulae, 
but different structural formulae are called “ isomers.” This is 
a characteristic of organic chemistry. The different isomers 
have the same number of the different kinds of atoms, but they 
are linked in a different manner, and, therefore, give a com- 
pound with different properties. 


structural 
Isomerism 1 in or space 
geometric. 
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As an example of structural isomerism we may take the case 
of methyl ether and ethyl alcohol, which have exactly the same 
formulae, C2eHeO. Methyl ether is a gas at room temperature 
and is insoluble in water, while ethyl alcohol boils at 78°C. and 
is soluble in water. Their chemical reactions are also entirely 
different. Their structural formulae are written below: 


H—C——-C—_O0—H H—C——_O——-C—H 
| | 
H 
ethyl alcohol methyl ether 


We come next to optical isomerism. Certain substances have 
the power to rotate the plane of polarized light either to the 
right or to the left. This optical activity is the property of the 
molecule itself, and manifested in the liquid state, in solution, 
and as a gas. Although the properties of the isomers in this 
class may be almost identical chemically and physically, never- 
theless, their biological action is different. The enzymes which 
are the natural catalysts can differentiate between the forms. 
This has been found to be true even in drugs, which manifest 
their chemical action by some change in a large and complex 
organism. Lactic acid is an example: 


HO- - --H H- - OH 
- -COOH COOH 
dextro lactic acid laevo lactic acid 


Geometric stereoisomerism is to be expected if both un- 
saturated *® carbon atoms carry two different atoms or groups. 
In this type of isomerism there are no asymmetric carbon atoms; 


1° When there is more than one valence bond between two atoms. It is 
usually indicated by double lines joining the atoms. (C=C) 
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there is no optical activity on the part of the isomers. It seems 
that a double linkage (due to the unsaturation of the carbon 
atoms) is the foundation of this type of isomerism, for it causes 
restricted rotation of the two carbon atoms joined by the double 
bond, whereas two carbon atoms are free to rotate around a 
single bond. On the other hand this restricted rotation is not 
absolute, for it can be overcome and one geometric isomer con- 
verted into another. In aliphatic (straight chain compounds) 
the configurations of the isomers is called the “cis” form 
(similar groups are over each other) and the “trans” form 
(similar groups are across from each other). Here is an ex- 
ample: 


HC—COOH 
HOOC—CH H 00H 
fumaric acid (trans form) maleic acid (cis form) 


Maleic acid has a melting point of 130°C., is very soluble in 
water, and its anhydride is easy to get. Fumaric acid melts at 
287°C., is not so very soluble in water, and its anhydride is 
almost impossible to get. 

In aromatic (ring compounds) compounds the two analogous 
forms are called “syn” and “anti.” An example is benzal- 
doxime, CceH;CH=NOH. Here the double bond is between 
carbon and nitrogen, and prevents free rotation: 


-O-H 
“ Anti” form. “Syn ” form. 
melting point is 35°C. melting point is 125°C. 
does not easily lose water. loses water very easily. 
(two similar groups are (two similar groups are 


across from each other) over each other) 
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In the benzene ring (an aromatic compound), all the posi- 
tions on the ring are equivalent. Therefore, the formula for 
phenol can be written with the “OH” group attached to any 
point along the ring: 


phenol 


phenol 
If any two atoms or groups of atoms are attached in adjacent 
positions along the ring, they are in the “ortho” position. If 
they are two spaces apart (at their closest distance), they are 
in the “ meta” position. If they are opposite each other on the 
ring, they are in the “para” position. (“ X” is here used 
for any chemical radical; the carbon and hydrogen atoms are 
not written out here; they are the same as in phenol. ) 


x x x 


x x 
ortho meta para 


Polymerization is the joining (chemically) of identical mole- 
cules. For instance, the isoprene molecules can be joined in a 
long chain (although of this we are not quite certain), till the 
molecular weight is perhaps at least a hundred thousand. 


... :--CH,—C—CH—CH; 


| 
CH, CH; H; 


CS. 4 
ii -H or H 
| 
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Depolymerization is the breaking apart (chemically) of these 
identical units (e. g. the destructive distillation of rubber). In 
both of the above the chemical properties differ before and after 
either the chemical joining or breaking apart of these units. 

Many classes or organic compounds are characterized by 
having a certain reactive group in the molecule. These are 
called “ functional groups.” ‘Thus there is the hydroxyl (OH) 
group in the alcohols; the carboxyl group (C=O) in the acids; 


O—H 
the carbonyl group a and the ketones. “io 


H 


Such compounds have only one functional group. But there 
are many complicated organic compounds which contain several 
such groups and are known as poly-functional compounds. We 
will give a few examples: (The “OH” radical is the poly- 
functional group). 


CH,OH CH,0OH 

H,OH 

ethylene glycol H.OH 
2 

glycerol 


The study of these complex substances is simplified by the 
fact that usually each group reacts exactly as it would if it 
occurred alone. Thus many properties of complex substances 
can be predicted from knowledge of the simpler ones. But there 
are exceptions. | 

The nitro group (-NOz) is almost unique in the extent of the 
influence it exerts on the chemical properties of the rest of the 
molecule. This is particularly true of the groups that are in 
the ortho and para positions in aromatic compounds. The 
vitroso group (N=O), like the nitro group, profoundly affects 


O 
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an atom or group of atoms attached to the ortho or para posi- 
tions of the aromatic “ nucleus.” 


Note on the Ether: The “ether,” “ medium,” or “ field ” 
has always been a very difficult problem in modern science. Its 
very existence is violently disputed and certain reasons seem 
to support this contention. Some time ago some one drew up a 
list of all the (apparently contradictory) properties the ether 
is supposed to possess, and one good look at them scared out most 
of its sponsors. With this uncertainty in mind, we can leave 
it out of our scientific definition of matter. Certainly we do not 
consider it immaterial or spiritual. Nor are we taking sides on 
the question of “ action at a distance,” which is far more in- 
volved than this. Perhaps some day an “electrical” and a 
“magnetic ” note may be added to the scientific definition of 
matter, but with the present roster of apparently neutral parti- 
cles and certain difficulties about the nature of magnetism this 
would not be a very safe procedure at present. 


3. Tuer ViEw 


There would be no advantage in going over all the scholastic 
views concerning the nature of matter and form. Below is an 
outline and the parts italicized indicate which problem is being 
considered here. 


ante rem (divine plan) 
| 
Form post rem (human plan) 
separated (angel) 
7 internal accidental (thought) 
informing spiritual (human soul) 
corporeal (inert matter) 


Examples of the incorporeal form are the vital principles of 
animals and plants. In this paper, we shall consider the static 
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phase, as it were, in contrast to the dynamic, or the part on 
substantial change. Therefore, we will confine ourselves as 
much as possible to the static view, and prescind as much as 
possible from substantial transformations, etc. . . 

There is a threefold application of the reer theory of 
matter and form to inert matter: 


1. What about the “ fundamental physical particles.” 
2. What about the atomic nucleus and the orbital electrons. 
3. What about the union of atoms in molecules. 


The further problem “has the electron a structure of its 
own,” etc., is also raising its head in our day. However, it is a 
little too involved to treat it at this point. (Cf. Physical 
Review, 56 (1939), 452.) The conversion of high energy 
photons into electrons and positrons, and vice versa, is also 
left untouched at this point, as it would involve more of a 
dynamic point of view (which would make this article unbear- 
ably long—if it were adequately treated). Yet it raises serious 
questions about electricity being considered an invariant quality 
of matter. The same goes for an apparent increase of (gravita- 
tional) mass and decrease of the radius of particles moving at 
high velocities. 

The author may be wrong and very prejudiced, but it seems 
to him from even a cursory glance at the literature that modern 
scholastic philosophers are wrapped up in the final and in many 
ways the easiest of the above-mentioned problems. It is not the 
main problem at all, nor the only one in which substantial 
changes are supposed to occur. 

As regards the first problem, we have the names and the 
physically ascertainable properties of the so-called “ funda- 
mental physical particles” in Table 1. We may (perhaps) 
ascribe an individual substantial nature to the different particles, 
especially if we consider their existence outside of any atomic 
structure. The next thing to consider is their accidents. The 
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two main ones are quantity and quality. Let us try to apply 
these. 

There seems to be no doubt that bodies possess quantity. 
Then under the charactristics of quantity, bodies certainly 
possess internal extension and extension of their parts in rela- 
tion to place. Our ultimate physical units may also possess 
impenetrability, but it is very difficult to prove that certain 
cases are de facto due to their impenetrability and not to some 
active force.” In regard to their divisibility, we have the 
old problem of physical units, which theoretically and perhaps 
experimentally, are still further divisible mathematically, con- 
sidering only their quantity. As far as mensurability is con- 
cerned, bodies also very likely possess it, although this is hard 
to prove experimentally for physically simple bodies. The actual 
physical estimate of their size is found in Table 1. 

The active properties or qualities of these physical particles 
vary from body to body, and are frequently spoken of as “ para- 
meters.” The qualities with which we deal here are usually 
considered under the name of “force” in science. We have 
three forces that especially interest us. They are gravitational 
force, electrical force, and the specific nuclear force. 

The gravitational force acts between all particles of matter 
according to the famous law of Newton. Now “ mass” usually 
is the quantitative measure of this force, and somehow re- 
garded as the source of this force—from the scientific point of 
view. Of the trio—mass, force, and acceleration—the only ob- 
servable quantity is acceleration. It does not seem that mass 
can be identified with quantity, as it is the measure not of ex- 
tension, but of an active force—a quality.” Inertia is also a 

20 Examples of impenetrability and collisions must be considered with 
considerable care. The simplest case would be between two simple bodies, 


but it is doubtful if this occurs even in cosmic ray phenomena. 
21 We have electrical mass as well as gravitational mass. The two differ 


widely. . . . The proton and neutron seem to be smaller (in size) particles . 
than the electron and positron, for instance, but the former have the 


j 
{ 
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property of this “ mass ”—namely, the tendency of a body to 
remain in its state of rest or motion. Inertia is not a mere 
negative property—as some seem to think—but a very real 
positive property. The force of gravitation is a very interesting 
quality. It does not seem to turn into a repulsive force at great 
distances; ** it follows the inverse square law very closely; it 
does not seem to admit of saturation or neutralization; all at- 
tempts at screening it have failed; it is shared by all physical 
bodies ; its numerical value between two electrons one centimeter 
apart is 6.0362 X 10-** dyne.** It may then be added to the 
(scientific) definition of matter: Matter is that which has ex- 
tension, inertia, and gravitation. 

The electrical force is strange and unique in many ways. In 
the first place, it is positive and negative, which is only one 
way of saying or indicating two opposite forces of equal in- 
tensity, or at least two different reactions. The electrical force, 
obeys the well-known rule of like signs repelling and unlike 
signs attracting each other. The electrical charge always has 
the same numerical value (as a unit, of course) no matter what 
particle we consider, or what the electrical sign of the particle 
may be. Certain bodies (e. g. the neutron, neutretto, neutrino) 
do not seem to have it, so it can not be added to the definition of 
matter. (This, however, is not absolutely certain—there still 
is the view that the neutron, for instance, is merely a proton and 
an electron in very close union.) It is difficult force to consider 
in any case, but this is especially true if we consider all the 
present views on the transformations of the so-called funda- 
mental particles.** The electrical repulsion between two electrons 
greater gravitational mass. . . . Electrical charges (when reduced to units 
we consider ultimate) have the same numerical value (for the strength 
of their electrical charge). 

*2 Cf. E. P. Hubble, The Observational Basis of Cosmology (1937). 

** The centimeter-gram-second system of units is used here. 

*4 EK. g. Mesotron — ~ Electron + Neutrino. 


Neutron + Positron — Proton (7) 
Proton + Electron ————————> Neutron (1?) 
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is‘ only about 791,500,000,000,000,000,000,000 times greater 
than the gravitational attraction between two electrons. Inci- 
dentally, this force as a property of physically simple bodies is 
the core of the so-called mystery of electricity. We may, pro- 
visionally, consider it as a quality of the substance of matter, 
rather than as a condition.” | 

The specific nuclear force has been added to the roster of 
forces to account for the very possibility of the existence of the 
atomic nucleus. It is a force which acts between two neutrons, 
two protons, and a neutron and a proton. The latest views tend 
to regard it as a non-electrical force. Its numerical value is 
very difficult to determine with any degree of confidence. It is 
probably a somewhat short-ranged force (falling off faster than 
the inverse square of the distance) ; it seems to be only attractive 
in nature. Within its range of action it is far more powerful 
than even the electrical force. It seems to determine which 
bodies are going to be present in the atomic nucleus. It presents 
many a scientific and philosophical problem—belonging to that 
difficult problem of the selectivity of forces. So again pro- 
visionally, it may be added to the list of qualities. 

The second problem concerns the atomic nucleus and the 
orbital electrons. Modern theory thinks that only protons and 
neutrons exist in the atomic nucleus, but whether they retain 
their identity there or whether they melt into a composite mass 
surrounded by an electron-positron-neutrino atmosphere is not 
at all clear from modern theory or modern experiments. The 
particles in the nucleus are in some kind of dynamic equilibrium 
which can be and is often upset by natural and also artificially 


*° The following is taken from page 7 of R. Barnard Way’s book called 
“Every Boy’s Book of Electricity”: “A schoolmaster asked the boys in 
his class the question, ‘Does any boy know what electricity is?’ No ans- 
wer for a bit; then one youngster put up his hand, and on being asked, 
said, ‘ Please, sir, I did know, but I’ve forgotten.’ The master’s remark to 
this sums up the whole matter. ‘Just think of that, the only one in the 
whole world who ever knew what electricity is, and he’s forgotten! ’” 
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induced radioactivity. What interests us philosophically is the 
fact that the number of protons (scientifically) determines 
which type the element will be, but that only “ fundamentally,” 
not,—at least not in every case,—“ formally.” This must, 
however, be accepted with some reservations, as in the case of 
the hydrogen ion—which has no electrons, etc. Then too, the 
neutron plays some part, e. g., the heavier isotopes of hydrogen 
are found in “ heavy water,” giving it some decidedly different 
properties from ordinary water.** However, as a rule, at least 
in the heavier nuclei, extra neutrons do not seem to change the 
properties of an element very much, except those, of course, 
which depend on atomic mass. 

In the neutral atom the number of protons in the nucleus is 
balanced by the number of electrons outside the nucleus. The 
latter are necessary to determine formally many chemical 
properties. If the total number of electrons is not present, or 
if more electrons are present than we find in the neutral atom, 
we call thisan ion. Ions as a rule have different properties than 
those of neutral atoms. Very likely these electrons preserve 
their formal existence and tend to group themselves into shells 
and try to complete these, thus giving rise to valence or chemical 
binding of two or more atoms into what is known as the 
molecule. 

Alfred Stock ** thinks that new chemical conditions should be 
ascribed (from the scientific point of view) to alterations in the 
electrical fields of the atoms and molecules. This suggestion 
has great expository power and it also has the advantage that it 
does not run into hopeless experimental difficulties. It can ex- 
plain, at least in a general way, even the more difficult cases of 
isomerism, functional groups, polymerization, influence of cer- 
tain radicals on adjacent groups, difference in position on the 

**E.g. Science, 88 (1938), 8 (Suppl.). However, also see Science, 89 


(1939), 176. 
**The Structure of Atoms, p. 72. 
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aromatic ring, difference of ionic properties and so on. So it 
would be well to keep our eyes on such a lead out of the labyrin- 
thian jungle that confronts any thorough discussion of this 
problem. We should also remember that almost all the purely 
chemical properties of atoms or molecules or ions are found in 
the kind of reactions that take place with other atoms and mole- 
cules under certain conditions. 

The old question of “ how are elements present in a com- 
pound ”’ is still as far from solution in our day as at the time 
of Aristotle. Aristotle** simply said that in his day the ques- 
tion was still in dispute. St. Thomas” ascribes to them a 
virtual existence in the heart of the compound. WNys,*° the 
cosmologist in the Louvain School, also holds the strict Tho- 
mistic view. Scotus, Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great 
permit them an actual existence in the compound. We have 
already said something concerning the individual particles, the 
atomic nucleus, the orbital electrons, so now let us consider the 
problem in relation to a molecule. The nuclei of the constituent 
atoms of the molecule seem to be entirely unaffected by chemical 
change. We may take the single instance of natural radio- 
activity. ‘Thus uranium can be changed from a nitrate to a 
chloride, or from a chloride to a sulphide or oxide, without pro- 
ducing any change whatever, in its activity.” ** Radioactivity 
is also unaffected by the ordinary physical changes to which 
chemical changes are so amenable. Its activity is the same at 
the temperature of liquid air and the highest (at least above 
2000°C.) to which it has been subjected. X-ray spectra ** also 

** De Coelo, iii, 3. ; 

*° De Malo, q. 5, a. 5, ad 6 . . . Summa Theologica, I, q. 76, a. 1, ad 4 
... De Anima, q. 1, a. 9, ad 1... De Natura Materiae, c. 8... De 
Miaztione Elementorum. 

*° Mercier, Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 103. 

*2R. A. Millikan and J. Mills, Electricity, Sound, Light, p. 345. 

*? Besides the usual vast literature on the subject, cf. Physical Review, 


54 (1938), 1000 for the article on the “ Effect of Chemical Combination on 
K-Flourescent X-ray Emission Lines” by Obert and Bearden. 
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show that the inner orbital electrons are very little affected. 
Evidence, of course, points to electrons in the valence or even 
the next inner shell as being affected (e. g. optical spectra, both 
emission and absorption) in the manner described under the 
types of valence. 


TABLE 1: THe FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICAL PARTICLES of MATTER 


Mass Specific 
Particle 5Y™ — Size Charge Mass x Nuclear 
bol “e” Force 
Electron e 1X 10-** in. _- 3 X 10-** oz. 1 None 
Positron 8 sameas“e” + same as “e”’ 1 None 
Proton p 6X 10 in. + 6 X 10-** oz. 1838 Has it 
Neutron n sameas“p” None Same as “p” 1838 Has it 
Mesotron about “e” — 170+9xX“e” 170 None 
Mesotron about “e” + 170+ 9 X “e” 170 None 
Neutretto about “e” None 170+9 xX “e” 170 None 
Negative (7?) 
Proton same as “ p” — Same as “p” 1838 Has it 
Neutrino very small ‘None Very small — None 


In the second column is given the symbol of the particle—if it has any. 

The latest value of the mass of the mesotron is taken from that given 
by Y. Nishina, M. Takeuchi, T. Ichimiya in the Physical Review, 55 
(1939), 585. 

In table 2, the last element given is uranium. For the unsuccessful 
search for Transuranic elements, see the Physical Review, 55 (1939), 
1104. 
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Q shell 
P shell 


O shell 
N shell 
M shell 


Figure 1. Diagram of electron shells around atomic nuclei. 
The “P” and “Q” shells are of course incomplete. 
The bottom numbers indicate the maximum number of electrons 
in each shell. There are sub-groups within some of the shells. 
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Chlorine cation Sodium anion 
Chlorine electrons indicated Sodium electrons 
‘by (*) : indicated by (0) 


Figure 2. Polar valence (NaCl). Sodium chloride—table salt. 
(Shaded central portions indicate atomic nuclei) 


Figure 3. Non-polar valence. (Methane—CH,) 
Hydrogen electrons indicated by (*); carbon electrons by (0) 
(Shaded central portions indicated atomic nuclei.) 
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Figure 4. Semi-polar valence. (Carbon tetrachloride—CCl,) 
Carbon “e” are indicated by (0); chlorine “e” by (*). 
(Shaded portions indicate atomic nuclei.) 
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TABLE 2: THe AToMIc TABLE 


Below are given the various elements in order of increasing atomic num- 
ber. “ P” stands for the number of protons in the atomic nucleus. “ N ” stands 
for the number of neutrons in the atomic nucleus. The most common number 
of neutrons is given first. “ A. W.” stands for the atomic weight usually found 
if a random sample of the element is taken. It usually represents a mixture 
of the different isotopes of the element in certain definite proportions. Symbols 
are in second column. 


Element P N A.W. Element P N A. W. 
Hydrogen 1.0078 Strontium Sr 38 50, 48,49,46 87.68 
Helium —_—-o § 4.002 Yttrium Y 39 60 88.92 
Lithium 6.940 Zirconium Zr 40 650, 54, 52, 56, 
Beryllium Be 4 6 9.02 51 91.22 
Boron § 10.82 Columbium Cb 41 652 92.91 
Carbon — © ye 12.00 Molybdenum Mo 42 56, 54, 53, 50, 
Nitrogen We 14.008 52, 58, 55 96.0 
Oxygen O 8,10,9 16.0000 Ms? 

Fluorine F 9 10 19.00 oor 
Neon Ne 10 10,12,11,13 20.183 Ruthenium Ru 44 58, 57, 60, 56, 
Sodium Na 11 12 22.997 55, 62, 64 101.7 
Magnesium Mg 12 12,138, 14,167? 24.82 Rhodium Rh 45 58 102.91 
Aluminum Al 13 14 26.97 Palladium Pd 46 60, 62, 59, 58, 
Silicon Si 14 14,15, 16 28.06 56 106.7 
Phosphorus P 15 16 $1.02 Silver Ag 47 60, 62 107.880 
Sulfur S 16 16,17,18 32.06 Cadmium Cd 48 66, 64, 62, 63, 
Chlorine 85.454 65, 68, 70,58 112.41 
Argon A 18 22,18, 20 89.944 Indium In 49 66 114.76 
Potassium K 19 20, 22 89.096 Tin Sn 50 70, 68, 66, 69, 
Calcium Ca 20 20,24,22,28 40.08 67, 74, 72, 71, 
Scandium Sc @1 24 ' 45.10 62, 64, 65 118.70 
Titanium Ti 22 26, 24, 25, 27, , Antimony 8b 61 70,72 121.76 

eS 47.90 Tellurium Te 52 78,76, 74, 73, 
Vanadium VV 2@ 28 50.95 72,70,71,75? 127.61 
Chromium Cr 24 28, 29,26,30 62.01 Iodine 126.92 
Manganese Mn 25 30 54.98 Xenon Xe 54 75, 78, 77, 80, 
a Fe 26 80, 28, 31 55.84 82, 76, 74, 72, 
Cobalt Co 27 82 58.94 70 181.3 
Nickel ‘Ni 28 80, 32, 31, 33, Cesium Cs 65 78 182.91 

34 58.69 Barium Ba 56 82, 81,80,79 187.36 
Copper Cu 29 84, 36 63.57 Lanthanum La 657 82 138.92 
Zinc Zn 80 384, 36, 38, 87, Cerium Ce 58 82,84 140.13 

40 65.38 Praseo- 
Gallium Ga 81 38, 40 69.72 dynmium Pr 59 82 140.92 
Germanium Ge 82 42, 40, 38, 41, Neodymium Nd 60 82, 84, 86, 83, 

43, 44,39,45 72.60 85 144.27 
Arsenic As 33 42 74.91 Illinium ? 
Selenium Se 84 46, 44, 42, 48, Samarium Sm 62 90, 92, 85, 86, 

43, 40 78.96 87, 88, 82, 84 150.43 
Bromine Br 85 44, 46 79.916 Europium Eu 63 88, 90 152.0 
Krypton Kr 36 48, 50, 46, 47, Gado- Gd 64 91, 92, 93, 94, 

44, 42 83.7 linium 96 157.3 
Rubidium Rb 37 48,50 85.44 Terbium Tb 65 94 159.2 
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Element P N A. W. Element P N 
Dysprosium Dy 66 ? 162.46 Bismuth Bi 83 128, 127, 126, 
Holmium Ho 67 ? 163.5 (Actinium C) 129, 132, 131, 
Erbium Er 68 96, 108, 98, (Ac C) 130, 133, 124 
99,100,102 167.64 122, 128, 125, 
Thulium (Tu) Tm 68 100 169.4 135, 134 
, Yb 70 101, 102, 103 
104, 106 178.04 Polonium Po 84 126 
Lu 71 104 75.0 (Radium F) Ra F 
venues (Cp) age Thorium C’ 84 128 Th C’ 
Radium C’ 84 130 Ra C’ 
Hf 72 104, 105, 106, . 
Thorium A 84 182 ThA 
: , Actinium A 84 133 Ad A 
Tantalum =Ta73 108 181.4 
112 184.0 (Unknown) 85 (Unknown) 
Osmium Os 76 116,114,113, (Radium Emanation—Ra Em) 
112,110,111 191.5 Thorium Em 86 184 (Th Em) 
Actinium Em 86 135 (AC Em) 
Platinum Pt 78 117,118, 116, 
120 195.23 (Unknown) 87 (Unknown) 
Gold a ahd Radium Rai 88 138, 140, 142, 
Samy Thorium X 88 186 (Th X) 224 
200.61 Actinium X 88 187 225 
“ays 122. 120, 128, Actinium Ac 89 (Unstable) 
134, 132 204.39 Thorium Th; 90 142, 144, 145, 
Lead Pb 82 126, 124, 125, 148, 146,141 232.12 
124, 127, 128, Proto- 
121, 123 actinium Pa 91 142 238 
(U Pb 124) Uranium U 92 146, 147, 148, 
(Ac Pb 125) 142, 145, 148, 
(Th Pb 126) 207.22 141, 144 238.14. 
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A STUDY OF THE ACADEMIC LATITUDE OF 
PETER OF CAPUA 


ETER of Capua is by no means the least among authors, 
belonging to the period of decline of Early Scholasticism, 
who prove persistently elusive when one attempts to define 
the span of their academic latitude. Yet it is not particularly 
difficult to determine that Peter of Capua moves within the orbit 
ot Peter of Poitiers. Time and again we meet quotations, in 
his Summa which are, in part, verbatim from the Sentences 
of Pictaviensis.* But as soon as one seeks to advance a step 
farther, essays to establish the source, or attempts to determine 
what prompted the continuation of that which bears the stamp 
of his individuality and personality, then the quest becomes 
extremely difficult and involved. 

We are fortunate, however, to possess an entire series of 
manuscripts of Peter of Capua. H. Denifle* has already called 
our attention to Codd. 354 and 475 of the Biblioteca Abbaziale 
of Montecassino, as well as to Cod. 340 of the Bibliothéque de 
Pécole de médicine of Montpellier. M. Grabmann®* deserves 
every commendation for identifying the Codd. Vat. lat. 4296 
and 4304, and later also another exemplar in Clm 14508 of the 
Miinchner Staatsbibliothek, which has since served as a welcome 
source to the German scholars engaged in solving problems of 
Early Scholasticism. With the help of these aids I was able to 
find, in 1928, a fragment of the work in the Cod. Paris. Nat. 
lat. 15972 (fols. 156-165v).* P. Glorieux® furthermore records 
the Cod. Vat. lat. 4303 and the Cod. Paris. Nat. lat. 4838. 


1 Compare in regard to this what M. Grabmann has already said in his 
Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode. II. Freiburg i. Br. (1911) 533. 

*H. Denifle, Ae. Chatelain, Chartularium, Uniwersitatis Parisiensis. I. 
Paris (1889) 85. 

* Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode. II, 532. 

* Handschriftenfunde aus der Friihscholastik. Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie. 53. Innsbruck (1929) 110. 

5 Répertoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au XIII¢ siecle. I. Paris 
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The influence of the Summa of Peter of Capua is readily 
discernible in the anonymous Summa of Cod. Vat. lat. 10754. 
I have already pointed out this influence in my treatise on 
The Mitigation of Eternal Punishment According to the 
Theory of Early Scholasticism® and I shall take advantage of 
the present opportunity to touch upon this matter again. 


The anonymous author of Cod. 
Vat. lat. 10754 fol. 49,: 


Quoniam pene defunctorum minu- 
untur, ideo videndum est de eis. 
Que omnia ut clarius eluceant, pre- 
mittenda est defunctorum quadri- 
membris divisio. Quidam enim sunt 
summe boni, ut omnes, qui sunt in 
patria; quidam mediocriter boni, 
ut omnes, qui sunt in purgatorio; 
quidam summe mali, ut infideles, 
qui nec fidem habuerunt nec Ec- 
clesie sacramenta susceperunt ; qui- 
dam mediocriter mali, ut ceteri 
reprobi. 

Alii dicunt summe malos quosdam 
pessimos, ut Herodes, Judas et 
consimiles, mediocriter malos reli- 
quos malos, qui non sunt adeo mali. 


Summa of Peter of Capua (Cod. 
Vat. lat. 4304 fol. 66,): 


Quidam ponunt quadrimembrem 
divisionem dicentes summe bonos 
omnes, qui sunt in patria; medio- 
criter bonos omnes, qui sunt in 
purgatorio; summe malos quidam 
eorum vocant omnes infideles, qui 
sine sacramentorum participatione 


_ decesserunt; mediocriter malos fi- 


deles damnatos. 


Alii quosdam inter dampnatos pes- 
simos, sive fuerit fidelis, ut Judas, 
sive infidelis, ut Herodes; medio- 
criter malos quosdam inter illos, 
qui non ita mali fuerunt nec tanta 
pena digni sunt. 


The multiple similarity, in this instance, proves that the 
above anonymous text points to a text which corresponds to that 


(1933), 265. I am inclined to doubt that we are justified when we give 
Peter of Capua credit for these two manuscripts. P. Glorieux might have 
found the second manuscript, namely the Cod. Paris. Nat. lat. 483 in my 
work just quoted; there I treat of it in the same breath with the Cod. Paris. 
Nat. lat. 15972, but I do not attribute it to the Capuan. | 

* Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. 60. Innsbruck (1936) 356, Anm. 74. 
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of Peter of Capua. The fact that Judas and Herod are in the 
anonymous text in the nominative case whereas the construction 
demands an accusative case should strengthen this assumption. 
But this nominative case which becomes imperative because of 
another context turns up in Peter of Capua. 

At all events I found no further texts in my exhaustive study 
of the entire material dealing with the mitigation of the eternal 
punishment, which would in any way harmonize, word for word, 
with what has just been adduced. 


II 


The valuable first group of questions of Cod. British Museum 
Royal. 9 E XII suggests an additional, relevant problem. The 
manuscript involved is particularly valuable because it embraces 
a comprehensive group of works which attests the influence of 
the School of Gilbert de la Porée. We are mainly interested 
in that matter, of the folios of the initial group of questions, 
extending from 2—8v; this initial group comprises 14 questions. 


Fol. 2: Beginning: 1st question: Apparuit Dominus Salomoni per 
sompnium et ait illi: Pete, quod vis, et dabotibi. Et ait Salomon: Quia 
puer sum nesciens ingressum meum et exitum meum, da michi cor 
docile, ut sciam iudicare populum meum. Cui Dominus: Quia non 
petisti, sicut solent homines petere divitias et annos multos, eece dedi 
tibi, quod postulasti. Et evigilans intellexit sompnium esse id est 
visionem factam per sompnium, ut ait glosa. Ergo tune usus est volun- 
tate et ratione. Ergo dormiens habuit usum liberi arbitrii. Ergo 
meruit dormiendo. 

Question 2: Augustinus super Genesim distinguit ITII* modos locu- 
tionis divine... 

Fol. 2,: question 3: Magna est dignitas animarum, quod unicuique 
anime datus est bonus angelus ad custodiam, malus autem ad exercitium. 

Question 4: Ex mala arbore non procedit bonus fructus nec econverso. 
A simili non est opus malum ex caritate. 

Question 5: Angelus ante confirmationem habuit potentiam peccandi 
vel non. Si habuit: ergo post confirmationem peccare potuit. 

Fol. 3: question 6: Actio aliqua fit bono fine et bona intentione. Ergo 
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est meritoria. Talis est hee actio, que est fornicatio huius mulieris, que 
fit bono fine, quia, ut alat patrem, et bona intentione, quia idem est 
intentio, scilicet alere patrem, et hoc est bonum. 

Question 7: Christus secundum Deitatem est capud Ecclesie. Ergo 
secundum Deitatem est conformis Ecclesie. 

Fol. 3,: question 8: Queritur, utrum gaudium sanctorum possit augeri. 

Fol. 4: question 9: Si Filius assumpsisset carnem et hoc non esset 
operatus Pater, aliquid egisset, quod non Pater. 

Fol. 4,: question 10: Super illum locum Job: vitam et miseriam tri- 
buisti michi, dicit Gregorius: Vita datur, cum malis mentibus benignitas 
aspiratur. 

Fol. 5: Here we have a pencilled notation by a later hand: Istud 
primo loco scribas. Hic incipe.—Perhaps this indicates that a copy was 
made of the work, and the notation was intended as a direction. The 
notation was prompted no doubt by the fact that the subsequent ques- 
tion might suggest the beginning of a sacrament tract. In addition it 
exceeds all the rest in scope. 

Question 11: Omnis doctrina, ut ait Augustinus, vel rerum est vel sig- 
norum. Licet enim omne signum sit res, tamen congrue distinguitur inter 
signum et rem, quia terminus communior accipitur minus communis. 

Fol. 7: question 12: Cum queritur a Domino, an ex qualibet causa 
liceret dimittere uxorem, respondit, quod non nisi ex fornicatione. 

Fol. 7,: question 13: Auctoritas: Omnes quidem moriemur, sed non 
omnes immutabimur. Videtur posse probari, quod omnes immutabuntur. 

Fol. 8: question 14: Pater familias cultores misit in vineam [fol. 8,] 
secundum diversas horas et post dedit omnibus denarium diurnum. 
Glosa dicit, quod denarius iste est conformitas claritatis corporis Christi. 
Sed quidam accipientes illum denarium murmuraverunt, sicut legitur in 
ipsa parabola. Ergo aliqui accipientes conformitatem glorificationis 
corporis Christi id est gloriam carnis, murmuraverunt. Ergo in patria 
est murmur. 

Fol. 8,: end: omnes habebunt gaudium, licet non equale. 


It is an established fact that the question-collections of the 
twelfth century were in many instances not the work of any 


one single author.” On the contrary it frequently happened, 
in these collections, that the specific questions of sundry authors 


"Compare A. Landgraf, Quelque collections de “Quaestiones” de la 
seconde moitié du XII¢ siécle. Recherches de theologia ancieme et médiévale 
7. Louvain (1935), 113-128. 
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were grouped side by side, so that the mere Initium of the 
initial question will in no way offer us a composite picture of 
the structural whole. Hence we are in no way able to determine 
the author or authors in question. Although there are no ol- 
jections to the a priori assumption that the respective collections 
merely contain contemporaneous passages, yet the task of ex- 
amining each part separately remains, so that we may determine 


to which specific academic group each specific part belongs. 
The tenth question of our first collection of Cod. Royal. 9 E 
XIT points to Peter of Capua, because textually some portions 


prove very similar to it. 


The following parallel quotations will tend to make this 


evident: 
Cod. British Museum 9 E XII fol. 
4,: 


Super illum locum Job: vitam et 
misericordiam tribuisti michi, dicit 
Gregorius: Vita datur, cum malis 
mentibus benignitas aspiratur. Set 
hee non datur, nisi prius miseri- 
cordia ante acta mala diluat. Si 
vero oportet, ut prius diluantur 
peccata quam gratia aspiretur 
menti, cum non sit ibi ordo tem- 
poris, oportet hoc de ordine nature 
intelligi. Ergo in ordine nature pre- 
cedit remissio peccatorum gratie 
infusionem. 


Dicimus, quod ad hominis iustifi- 
eationem concurrunt ITII", scilicet 
infusio gratie, motus surgens ex 
gratia et libero arbitrio, contritio 
et peccatorum remissio. 


Peter of Capua, Summa (Clm 
14508 fol. 34,): 

Cum dictum sit, quod precedit 
naturaliter in iustificatione infu- 
sio gratie peccatorum remissionem, 
contrarium videtur, quod super 
illum locum Job: vitam et miseri- 
cordiam tribuisti michi, dicit Gre- 
gorius, scilicet: vita datur cum 
malis mentibus benignitas aspira- 
tur. Sed hee non datur, nisi miseri- 
cordia ante acta mala diluat. Cum 
ergo non sit ibi ordo temporis, 
naturaliter ante diluit mala, quam 
benignitas sive gratia aspiretur 
menti. 


(Cod. Vat. lat. 4304 fol. 34 and 
Cod. Vat. lat. 4296 fol. 33:) 
Sciendum ergo, quod in iustifica- 
tione adulti et discreti quatuor 
concurrunt, scilicet gratie infusio, 
motus surgens ex gratia et libero 
arbitrio cooperante—non enim po- 
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Cod. British Museum 9 E XII fol. 
4,: 

Nulla est controversia, quin hee 
IITI* fiant simul tempore et quin 
ibi concurrant. Sed de nature or- 
dine est discussio. Dicunt enim 
quidam, quod in ordine nature pre- 
cedit peccatorum remissio alia et 
post sequitur infusio gratie. Nos 
autem dicimus, quod naturaliter 
precedit gratie infusio et cetera, 
prout sunt superius enumerata, se 
secuntur naturaliter. Primum au- 
tem illorum, infusionem gratie, non 
meremur, nec eo meremur. Secun- 
dum, id est motum surgentem ex 
gratia et libero arbitrio, non mere- 
mur, sed eo meremur. Tertium, 
contritionem, meremur et eo mere- 
mur. Quartum, id est remissionem 
peccatorum, meremur, set eo non 
meremur. 


Peter of Capua, Summa (Clm 
14508 fol. 34,): 

test gratia infundi adulto et dis- 
creto, quin, dum infunditur, excitet 
quandam flammam dilectionis vel 
motum in libero arbitrio—, contri- 
tio, peccatorum remissio. Nec est 
dissensio, quin ista quatuor sint 
simul tempore, sed de ordine na- 
ture est dissensio. Nam quidam 
dicunt, quod naturaliter precedit 
peccatorum remissio, sequitur gra- 
tie infusio. Alii, quod precedit 
natura infusio gratie. Quibus as- 
sentientes dicimus, quod, sicut illa 
enumerata sunt, ita se naturaliter 
secuntur. Nam ex gratia Dei, quod 
Deus remittit alicui peccata et non 
imputat ad dampnationem, nisi per 
hane ipsam propositionem “ex” 
notatur, quod naturaliter prius 
Deus infundit gratiam quam pec- 
cata non imputet. Primum vero 
auctoritate istorum, id est ipsam 
gratiam, non meremur, quia non- — 
dum precessit in nobis opus meri- 
torium alicuius spiritualis; nec 
ipsa aliquid meremur, quia non est 
opus nisi solius Dei, cum nos non 
mereamur nisi nostris operibus. 
Sed non meremur, quia nondum 
precessit aliquod opus nostrum. 
Sed eo meremur tertium, id est 
contritionem et vitam eternam, 
quia ipsum est nostrum opus in- 
terius. Tertium meremur et eo 
meremur quartum, id est pecca- 
torum remissionem. Quartum mere- 
mur, sed eo non meremur aliquid, 
quia non est a nobis, ut peccata 
nobis non imputentur. 
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_ . Sections which we find disjoined in the Summa of Peter of 
Capua appear in this question in codrdinate form. 

A comparison with that of Peter of Poitiers reveals that a 
direct relationship exists between the two works; Peter of 
Poitiers evidently stood sponsor to the Capuan’s work. But we 
search through his works in vain if we expect to find an express 
verbal relationship in the above two texts which we have been 
able to classify as common to both. We need only to cite the 
beginning of this particular quotation from Peter of Poitiers 
to make this point clear. 


Sciendum est autem, quod ad iustificationem impii quatuor occurrunt : 
infusio gratiae, motus surgens ex gratia et libero arbitrio, contritio, 
peceatorum remissio. Nullum istorum prius est aliquo eorumdem tem- 
pore, sed tamen naturaliter praecedit gratiae infusio et per ordinem 
sequuntur alia tria, non tempore, sed natura. Sciendum est autem, 
quod quodlibet istorum quatuor dicitur iustificatio, nec unum potest esse 
in homine sine aliis tribus. Ad primam ergo iustificationem refertur, 
quod legitur: “ Iustificati estis gratis” (Rom. 3). Prima ergo gratia 
datur non meritis; aliter enim non esset gratia. Ad eamdem refertur, 
quod legitur: “ Iustificationem operatur Deus in homine sine homine”; 
quod videtur esse falsum. Quam cito enim gratia infunditur, liberum 
arbitrium cooperatur eodem momento, et ita non est illa gratiae infusio 
sine homine. Ad quod dicendum, quod haec praepositio “in” duo 
potest notare, et comitantiam temporis et causam. Si “in” notet 
tempus, falsum est, quod infusio gratiae sit sine homine; imo quando 
infunditur, cooperatur homo libero arbitrio. Si vero notet causam, 
verum est causa, quare ei infundatur gratia.® | 


We merely call attention here that Peter of Capua writes: 
Quibus assentientes dicimus, quod, sicut illa enwmerata sunt, 
ita se naturaliter secuntur ... In express relationship there- 
with, the question of Cod. Royal. 9 H XII reads: Nos autem 
dicimus, quod naturaliter precedit gratie infusio et cetera, 
prout sunt superius enumerata, se secuntur naturaliter. Peter 
of Poitiers, however, says: Nullum istorum prius est aliquo 


* Sententiae, lib. 3, c. 2 (SSL 211, 10444). 
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eorumdem tempore, sed tamen naturaliter praecedit gratiae 
infusio et per ordinem sequuntur alia tria, non tempore, sed 
natura. | 

We quote a further passage from the same question of the 
Cod. Royal. 9 EH XII with its parallel in Peter of Capua: 


Cod. Royal. 9 E XII fol. 4,: Peter of Capua, Summa (Clm 
14508 fol. 34): 


Item Augustinus: Precedit quid- Item Augustinus dicit: Precedit 
dam in pec[ca]toribus, quo licet quiddam in peccatoribus, quo licet 
non iustificentur, tamen digni sunt nondum iustificentur, digni tamen 
iustificatione. Et videturilludesse iustificationibus inveniuntur. Ergo 
contritio vel remissio peccatorum. eo meretur iustificari. Quidam ex- 
Dicimus, quod Augustinus hoc pos- ponunt: digni, id est minus indigni. 
tea retractavit. Vel de huiusmodi Nos dicimus, quod nec minus indig- 
habilitate intelligas, qua homo dig- nus est per huiusmodi habilitatem. 
nus est, id est minus indignus quam Immo magis est nunc indignus 


prius. quam prius, quia magis malus. 
Ideo potest intelligi: digni, id est 
habiles. 


This passage is significant because Peter adopts a view here 
different from that of the question of Cod. Royal. and then 
quotes the doctrine of the question as that of guidam. Properly 
speaking we have here two possibilities: first that the question 
is not Peter of Capua’s but that Peter of Capua takes it into 
consideration here; secondly that Peter of Capua is the author 
of both works and that after he changed his opinion he intro- 
duced the deserted doctrine by the conceit of quidam. The 
Lombard has recourse to similar methods even in postulates of 
whose correctness he is convinced but which he does not yet 
venture to set down in writing.® Both possibilities, however, 
presuppose that the question existed before the Summa. 


®*Compare A. Landgraf, Die Stellungnahme der Friihscholastik zur wis- 
senschaftlichen Methode des Petrus Lombardus. Collectanea Franciscana. 4. 
Assisi (1934), 320 f. 
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To the same milieu, moreover, belongs a question of the first collection 
of the Cod. Paris. Mazarin. lat. 1708, erroneously attributed to the 
Magister Praepositinus; which reads (fol. 238): Quod sequitur, utrum 
ante infusionem gratie sit aliquis ea dignus: Non, nisi large accipias 
dignum, id est minus indignus aliquo alio. Sicut aliquis in capitulo suo 
dignus episcopatu, id est minus indignus quam aliquis alius; non quod 
aliquis in toto capitulo sit dignus. 

Peter of Capua, however, in his dispositions had the question 
of the Cod. Royal. in mind and not the one just quoted; the 
fact that the other texts written by him occur only in this one 
ought to be proof sufficient thereof.*® 
Furthermore the question of Cod. Royal. 9 FE XII offers also 


an opportunity for the following textual comparison: 


Cod. Royal. 9 E XII fol. 4p: 


Item, cum huic fides infunditur, mo- 
vet eius liberum arbitrium ad cre- 
dendum; similiter et caritas, quia 
omnes virtutes simul infunduntur. 
Ergo simul caritas movet liberum 
arbitrium ad diligendum et fides 
ad credendum. Ergo liberum ar- 
bitrium simul movetur diversis 
motibus. Est autem liberum arbi- 
trium potestas anime proveniens 
ex voluntate et ratione, de ratione 
dicta arbitrium, de voluntate dicta 
liberum. 

Item, simul infunditur huic gratia 
et iste conteritur de peccatis. Sed 
gratia movet eum ad cogitandum 
de Deo. Ergo simul cogitat de Deo 
et de peccato et sic de diversis. 


Summa of Peter of Capua (Clm 
14508 fol. 34,): 


Item, quando caritas infunditur, 
movet liberum arbitrium ad dili- 
gendum. Sic et fides, cum in- 
funditur, movet ipsum ad cre- 
dendum. Sed simul omnes virtutes 
infunduntur. Ergo simul liberum 
arbitrium movetur diversis motibus. 


Item, simul surgit motus dilectionis 
ex prima gratia et libero arbitrio 
et aliquis conteritur de peccatis. 
Sed si movetur ad diligendum 
Deum, cogitat de Deo; si ad con- 


2°In regard to the dogmatic-historical value of the passage compare 
A. Landgraf, Die Vorbereitung auf die Rechtfertigung und die Hingiessung 
der heiligmachenden Gnade in der Friihscholastik. Scholastik 6. Freiburg 


i. Br. (1931), 57. 
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Cod. Royal. 9 E XII fol. 4,: 


Item, conteritur de homicidio et 
cogitat de illo. Sed ipse habuit 
in memoria adulterium, quod fecit. 
Excusatur beneficio oblitionis. Vel 
modo conteritur et cogitat de illo. 
Ergo, cum ipse nichil sit oblitus, 
videtur, quod simul cogitat de di- 
versis. [fol. 5] 


Dicimus, quod, cum caritas infun- 
ditur, inmittit quandam flammam 
libero arbitrio, quo diligit Deum. 
Similiter et fides inmittit quandam, 
qua credit in Deum. Et sic simul 
movetur diversis motibus, scilicet 
ad diligendum et ad credendum. 
Sed non dicimus, quod simul possit 
cogitare de diversis. Non enim, si 
movetur ad diligendum Deum, cogi- 
tat de Deo; immo potest Deum 
diligere et de illo non cogitare. 
Similiter et credere. Et tune po- 
test penitere etiam de peccatis et 
etiam cogitare de illis, sed non 


Summa of Peter of Capua (Clm 
14508 fol. 34,): 


terendum de peccatis, cogitat de 
peccatis. Ergo simul movetur di- 
versis motibus et simul cogitat de 
diversis. 

Item, iste habuit in memoria adul- 
terium et homicidium et nune con- 
teritur de homicidio. Ergo vel 
oblitus est adulterium, vel ad hoe, 
ut remittatur ei homicidium, con- 
teritur etiam de adulterio simul; 
nam vitium mortale non potest di- 
mitti sine alio; et ita simul cogitat 
de homicidio et adulterio. 

Item, preceptum est diligere Deum 
et proximum. Set maledictus, qui 
dixerit Deum precepisse impossi- 
bile. Ergo possibile est aliquem 
nune diligere Deum et proximum. 
Ponatur: Iste nune diligit Deum 
et proximum. Sed alio motu move- 
tur in Deum, alio in proximum. 
Ergo nunc movetur diversis moti- 
bus. 

Responsio: Quando caritas infun- 
ditur, immittit quandam flammam 
libero arbitrio, quo movetur ad 
diligendum Deum. Similiter et 
fides, qua movetur ad credendum. 
Et concedimus, quod simul move- 
tur aliquis diversis motibus, sed 
non potest simul cogitare de di- 
versis. Non enim idem est moveri 
ad aliquid et cogitare de illo. Immo 
potest moveri a[d] diligendum 
Deum, ita quod non cogitat de eo, 
vel ad credendum. Et ideo tune 
etiam potest conteri de peccatis et 
cogitare de illis; nec de singulis 
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Cod. Royal. 9 E XII fol. 4,: Summa of Peter of Capua (Clm 
14508 fol. 34,): 
oportet illum cogitare de singulis; illorum cogitat vel conteritur spe- 
immo conteritur generaliter et sic cialiter, sed in generali. Puta, 
delentur singula. cogitat se multa peccata commisisse 
et per illam generalem contric- 
tionem delentur singulis successive, 
tamen prius cogitat specialiter de 
singulis. Quod autem anima possit 
simul moveri diversis motibus, 
patet, quia quando aliquis inten- 
sissimus est lectioni, audit tamen 
campanam pulsari vel huiusmodi, 
et, quando audit, movetur, ut for- 
met in se alias formas interius per 
interiora instrumenta, sicut per 
oculum videt. Simul ergo movetur 
ad audiendum et ad cogitandum 
de lectione. Sed non tune cogitat 
de eo, quod audit. Posset etiam 
forte dici, quod potest quis simul 
cogitare de diversis, sicut aliquis 
simul potest videre plura. 

Here, too, the discussion of the Summa proves more de- 
veloped; and no matter how anxious we may be to attribute 
this question to Peter of Capua we will have to catalog it as a 
predecessor of the Summa. 

I was unable, over and above the question just discussed, to 
cull any other question from the collection which might, with 
equal justice, be listed as belonging within the domain of Peter 
of Capua. 

It would seem, nevertheless, that at least the question dealing 
with Christ as the head of the Church might be of the same 
milieu as the Summa of Peter. The question concerned, i. e., 
the 7th question of Cod. Royal. 9 E XII (fol. 3) reads: 


Christus secundum deitatem est caput Ecclesie. Ergo secundum dei- 
tatem est conformis Ecclesie. Dicimus, quod, cum dicitur: Christus 
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secundum deitatem est capud Ecclesie, hoc nomen capud notat auctori- 
tatem vel principium. Cum autem dicitur: Christus secundum humani- 
tatem est capud Ecclesie, hoc nomen capud notat nature conformitatem 
et, quod est principale membrum Ecelesie. Instantia: Trinitas est 
principium omnium: ergo generat omnia. 


In the Summa of Peter of Capua it says: 


Responsio: Christus dicitur caput Ecclesie secundum quod homo et 
etiam secundum quod Deus. Set aliter et aliter. Secundum quod homo 
dicitur caput Ecclesie, quia est conformis nature cum membris, et sicut 
in capite sunt omnes sensus et ab eo diffunduntur ad cetera membra non 
omnes, set ad singula singuli, ita in Christo est plenitudo gratiarum, 
de qua in minori quantitate receperunt membra sua, id est sancti; non 
essentialiter de illa, sed quia acceperunt similem gratiam et in minori 
quantitate dicuntur de illa accepisse. Secundum quod Deus vero dicitur 
caput Ecclesie, id est rector et gubernator Ecclesie.*? 


We dare say that the decided difference of terminology is 
striking, particularly when we bear in mind the proximity of 
the two texts. Moreover there is noticeable in this passage of 
Peter of Capua an affinity with the ninth question of our 
London Collection, because it says here, and that expressly in 
the sense of Peter: 


Item auctoritas: Et omnes de plenitudine eius accepimus. Sed quo- 
modo illi, qui fuerunt ante incarnationem, acceperunt de plenitudine, 
quam ipse habet secundum quod homo? Dicimus, quod dicitur, quod 
accepimus de plenitudine donorum eius, quia accepimus dona similia 
donis Christi, que ipse habet in maiori plenitudine quam alius.?” 


Returning, for the moment, to the seventh question let me 
mention that on other occasions this question differs strongly 
with that of Peter of Capua. 

Cod. Royal. 9 E XII, on fol. 3, says in this regard: 


Item, posito, quod unus solus sit iustus, Ecclesia est unus solus homo 
et hoc non solet dici; immo Ecclesia est fidelium congregatio. Dicimus, 
quod hoc posito non est Ecclesia, sicut nullus homo est capitulum. 


11 Clm 14508, fol. 52,. 42 Cod. Royal. 9 E XII fol. 4. 
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But the Summa of Peter of Capua, in this instance, reads 
entirely different : 


Responsio: Si ponatur, quod unus solus sit fidelis fide virtute, set 
multi fide informi, concedimus, quod Ecclesia est. Nam etiam christiani 
mali sunt de Ecclesia numero et membra Christi, sed putrida. Sic erat 
forte tempore Abel, et ideo tune dicitur fuisse Ecclesia. Si autem pona- 
tur, quod nec fide informi sit aliquis fidelis preter unum, vel quod nullus, 
non concedemus, quod Ecclesia sit. Et ideo Christus non est caput 
Ecclesie, si tantum de militanti agatur. Non tamen est sine corpore, 
quia habet corpus Ecclesiam triumphantem.** 


III 


Upon a former occasion I proved that in the various question- 
collections which bear the stamp of Odo of Ourscamp’s influ- 
ence, there is a whole series of questions, which, in part perhaps, 
might be traced back to the pen of Peter of Poitiers himself; 
at least they are all of a contemporary milieu. One of these 
collections is that of Cod. Paris. Mazarin. lat. 1708, which 
formerly, because of its initial rubric, was in its entirety errone- 
ously attributed to Magister Praepositinus. Our proof was 
solely concerned with that portion of the manuscript ate 
preceded the tract on original sin (fol. 231-253). 

In this first group we also find traces of Peter of Capua, 
particularly in the questions which bear a relationship to Peter 
of Poitiers. This relationship is explained, without more ado, 
by the mutual affinity to Peter of Poitiers, so that we need not 
draw the questions concerned into closer scrutiny. 

However, there appears in this group of question, as we have 
already illustrated by an example above, a similarity of milieu 
with that of Cod. Royal. 9 E XII, and that of Peter of Capua; 
this similarity of milieu cannot be explained by referring 
merely to Peter of Poitiers. Let us call attention here to just 
one more question of the London Manuscript because it stands 


**Clm 14508, fol. 52,. 
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in close relationship to the Mazarin group. I have reference 
to the fifth question of the London, Collection, which reads: 


Magna est dignitas animarum, quod unicuique anime datus est bonus 
angelus ad custodiam, malus autem ad exercitium. Iste angelus bonus 
bene custodit hance animam et ita hec anima bene custoditur ab eo. 
Dicunt quidam, quod bene custodit eam, non tamen bene custoditur ab 
eo. Sed nos utramque concedimus, ex quo angelus nichil omittit de 
contingentibus. Hee enim verba, scilicet custodit, curat, duobus modis 
dicuntur. Hoc enim verbum curat copulat curam et curationem; simili- 
ter hoe verbum custodit significat custodiam et effectum custodie. Se- 
cundum hoe concedimus, quod iste angelus bene custodit hance animam; 
sed tamen non bene custodit, id est non effectum sue custodie in anima 
esse facit, cum ipsa dampnabitur. Sicut iste medicus bene custodit 
egrum, qui tamen est moriturus in custodia eius.'* 


Even though there be in the question under consideration of 
Cod. Paris. Mazarin. lat. 1708 an entirely different solution it 
shows nevertheless that we must presuppose its rendition from 
the Cod. Royal. because it is similar to it in verbal expression. 
We read: 


Item habet auctoritas: Cuilibet homini deputatus est angelus bonus 
ad custodiam; angelus etiam malus ad exercitium. Posito, quod aliquis 
prescitus sit ad mortem, sic est opponendum: Angelus bonus bene illum 
custodit. Quod sic probatur: Angelus bonus omnem curam impendit, 
ut illum bene custodiat et nichil omittit de contingentibus. Ergo illum 
bene custodit. Ergo ille bene custoditur. Ergo ille proficit. Ergo non 
decedit. Non est verum.—Solutio: Angelus bene custodit eum, nec in 
eo stat, quin bene custodiatur. Instantia: Ego volo illum verberare. 
Ergo ille vult verberari. Quod falsum est, quia argumentatio facta a 
conversione activi in passivum nichil valet. Dicit etiam magister, quod 
actio in angelum redundat; passio redundat in illum peccatorem.*® 


IV 


It is 4 propos to show that the second question-group of Cod. 
Paris. Mazarin. lat. 1708 (fol. 256-261) belongs likewise to 


%* Fol. 3. 
2° Cod. Paris. Mazarin. lat. 1708, fol. 261. 
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milieu of Peter of Capua and Peter of Poitiers, and that these 
questions appear interpolated between Pictaviensis and Peter of 
Capua. 

Most interesting here is the question concerning the praepu- 
tium Christi. Peter of Poitiers does not touch upon it at all. 
The second question-group of Cod. Paris. Mazarin. lat. 1708 


reads as follows: 

Queritur, si Christus resurrexerit cum sanguine, qui a latere emanavit, 
et cum preputio.— Solutio magistri: absque dubio integer surrexit, 
quamvis quidam mentiantur dicentes se habere sanguinem et preputium. 
Sed contra: Christus passus est vulnera; curatus vel non curatus resur- 
rexit. Si curatus: ergo cum cicatrice: ergo non integer. Si non cura- 
tus: ergo cum vulneribus: non ergo integer resurrexit: non ergo 
integer apparebit, cum habeat idem cor, manum .. .*® 


Besides the solution just quoted Peter of Capua has, in his 
Summa, still another in readiness: 


Item, quidquid est de veritate humane nature, resurget. Ergo et 
circumcisio Domini, cum fuerit de veritate humane nature, resurrexit 
cum eo. Dicitur tamen adhue esse in quadam ecclesia in Pictavia.— 
Responsio: Preputium illud non fuit de veritate humane nature. Vel, 
si fuit, non est in terris, set falso sibi blandiuntur, qui dicunt se illud 
habere. Ubicumque enim est aliqua pars Christi in terris, est ipse totus, 
nisi forte vellet quis dicere, quod sub forma illa preputii est totus 
Christus. Tutius tamen est, ut dicatur, quod nusquam est totus Christus 
in terris nisi sub forma panis et vini.** 

There is in evidence here, moreover, a liaison between the 
18th question of our Collection of Cod. Royal. 9 E XII and 
the Magister. We read here: 


Item, obiectio est de preputio Domini, quod fuit de veritate humane 
nature eius. Ergo resurrexit in eo. Sed adhue, ut dicitur, habetur 
Carrone.—Magister: Potest dici, quod in qualibet parte humani cor- 
poris est aliquid de veritate humane nature, et quicquid fuit de veritate 
humane nature Christi, resurrexit in eo. Et etiam ille particule, que 
erant in preputio de veritate, resurrexerunt in corpore eius.*® 


Fol. 257,. *7Clm 14508 fol. 50. Fol. 7,, 
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The correlation of the two following texts is no less striking: 


Item habet actoritas: beata virgo sola fuit digna portare regem. Ergo 
sola meruit portare regem, quia excellentior meritis fuit omnibus, ut 
dicit actoritas. Ergo sola fuit digna, ut Christus incarnaretur. Ergo 
sola fuit digna, parere regem celorum. Contrarium habet actoritas: 
humana natura non est tantis pretenta meritis, quod posset mereri, ut 
Deus fieret homo: Ergo virgo non potuit mereri, ut Deus fieret homo: 
ergo non poterit mereri, ut Deus fieret homo: ergo non potuit mereri, 
ut Deus incarnaretur in ea. Non sequitur. Instantia: Episcopus non 
potest mereri, ut filius regis coronetur. Ergo non potest mereri, ut 
coronetur in ecclesia sua. Meritum tripliciter dicitur: meritum digni- 
tatis ut hic: beata virgo meruit portare Dominum, id est digna fuit. 
Meritum exigentie, ut hic: beata culpa Ade, que talem meruit redemp- 
torem, id est exegit. Et est meritum cause, ut iste meretur vitam 
eternam. Solutio: beata virgo non potuit mereri, ut Deus incarnaretur, 
sed potuit mereri, ut incarnaretur in ea. 

Peter of Capua, in his Summa, solves the question, Queritur 
etiam, an virgo meruit vel digna fuertt concipere Christum, 
as follows: 

Responsio: Posset dici, quod ipsa meruit concipere Christum, non 
tamen meruit, ut Christus conciperetur ex ea, quamvis hoc non possit 
esse verum sine illo. Set dicimus: nec meruit concipere, set meruit, ut, 
si conciperetur, ipsa conciperet, sicut iste archiepiscopus non meretur, 
ut rex coronetur, sed hoc meretur et optinet a rege, ut sic coronetur, vel, 
cum coronabitur, coronetur in civitate sua. Ipsa enim non fuit digna 
portare dignitate meriti, set habilitatis.?® 


Thus Peter of Capua adopts both the doctrine put forth by 
the question and especially the example set forth in it, which 
hitherto I have not found employed anywhere. 

Still more interesting than the preceding is the following 
passage because it shows that Peter of Capua was not alone in 
the use of nominalism * and hence he did not have to revive it, 
for this same usage had pitched its tent in this very group of 


2° Clm 14508, fol. 48. 
2° Compare A. Landgraf, Theologische Revue. 27. Miinster i. W. (1928), 
448. 
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questions of Cod. Paris. Nat. lat. 1708. On fol. 260 we read: 


Item, Petrus vidit sanguinem Christi effusum pro redemptione generis 
humani et credidit sanguinem Christi fuisse fusum pro redemptione ete. 
Ergo de viso habuit fidem.—Solutio: Vidit rem et credidit enuntiabile. 
Enuntiabile enim non videtur, sed enuntiatur. Sicut video ignem calere, 
id est calentem; dico ignem calere, id est illud enuntiabile. 


In his Summa Peter of Capua has reference, even though not 
in so many words, to the thought content of this passage when 
he says: 

Item Petrus videbat Christum pati et credebat Christum pati. Ergo 
idem videbat et credebat. Respondeo: Quidam dicunt, quod, cum dici- 
tur: videbat Christum pati, agitur de re, id est Christum, qui patie- 
batur. Cum dicitur: credebat Christum pati, agitur de enuntiabili, id 
est hoc enuntiabile Christum pati esse verum. Et ideo non valet pre- 
missa illatio. Sed potest ita procedi, ut .. .** 


And even if Peter of Capua does not side with the proposed 
solution of the question he nevertheless fundamentally agrees 
with it in its nominalistic proposition, namely that articles of 
faith do not constitute a res but only an enuntiabile.” 

Moreover O. Lottin®™ has already established the fact that 
the tract on original sin of Cod. Paris. Mazar. lat. 1708 has 
nominalistic tendencies; and I myself shall, at the first oppor- 
tunity in a description of nominalism of Early Scholasticism, 
treat our question group in a more detailed manner.” 

Our disquisition therefore may suggest so to say a first step 
toward a clarification of the milieu whence the first question 


*2 Cod. Vat. lat. 4304, fol. 40. 

2 Summa (Clm 14508, fol. 38,): Alii, quibus magis assentimus, dicunt, 
quod articulus fidei est Christum esse passum vel Christum esse natum vel 
venturum ad iudicium, et ita enuntiabilia sunt articuli. 

*? Le traité sur le péché originel des “ Questiones Prepositini.” Recherches 
de théologie ancienne et médiévale. VII. Louvain (1934) 419. 

**It is hardly worth the effort to trace the relationship between the 
question collection of the Cod. Trec. lat. 964, which is likewise within the 
academic latitude of Odo of Ourscamp, and the Summa of Peter of Capua. 
At all events the following questions, radically different as to solution, 
show in part in their pro and contra a striking textual resemblance: 
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collection of Cod. British Musewm Royal. 9 E XII has its 
origin ; and we may, with a measure of justification, interpolate 
some questions of this group in the neighborhood and also before 
the Summa of Peter of Capua. Our conclusion then should be 
not objectionable, namely that Peter of Capua as well as the 
question literature evince the influence of Odo of Ourscamp; 
the Capuan on his part makes no effort to conceal this influ- 
ence. Moreover, we now also know definitely where the second 
question-group of Cod. Paris. Mazarin. lat. 1708 belongs. 

An examination of the large question literature of the close 
of the 12th century, together with its many questions and the 
evaluation of the problems connected with them, is of no small 
importance. For in it we find the origin of many a doctrine 
whose source, when we meet it again in the 13th century, 
becomes of absorbing interest. For in part it represents the 
liaison which joins the great authors of the third quarter of 
the 12th century with those of the beginning of the 13th century. 


The Catholic University of America. Artur LanneraF. 


Translated by Epaar A. LANG, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Questions of Cod. Trec. lat. 964, fol. Summa of Peter of Capua (Olm 


129: 

Omne, quod non est ex fide, pecca- 
tum est, ut ait apostolus. Omne, quod 
fit extra conscientiam, peccatum est. 
Sed iudeorum conscientia dictabat 
eis, ut Christum crucifige[re]nt. Si 
ergo dimi [fol. 130] sissent, contra 
conscientiam fecissent. Ergo peccas- 
sent; quia agere contra conscientiam 
peccatum est. Set item econtra, si 
dimisissent illud, quod conscientia 
dictabat eis faciendum esse, quod- 
dam malum dimisissent. Sed dimit- 
tere malum bonum est. Ergo bonum 
fuisset, si dimisissent illud, quod 
conscientia eorum dictabat eis faci- 
endum. Ergo bonum fuisset eis 
facere contea conscientiam. 


14508, fol. 54): 
Item, auctoritas: omne, quod non 
est ex fide, vel quod fit contra 
conscientiam, edificat ad geennam. 
Sed simplicibus, qui arbitrabantur 
se obsequium prestare Deo, dic- 
tabat conscientia eum secundum 
tenorem legis esse occidendum. Lex 
enim precipiebat: quicumque se fe- 
cerit fillum Dei, moriatur. Ergo, si 
eum dimitterent, agerent contra con- 
scientiam et peccarent mortaliter. 
Set item ex eo, quod occiderunt eum, 
peccaverunt mortaliter. Ergo sive 
dimitterent sive occiderent eum, 
mortaliter peccarent. Ergo erant 


perplexi. 
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De Abbreviationibus et Signis Scripturae Gothicae. By M.-H. LAURENT. 
Romae: apud Institutum “ Angelicum,” 1939. Pp. vii + 90. 


It has become generally enough recognized by now that it is prac- 
tically impossible for a scholar to do good work in any part of 
mediaeval studies—and this includes mediaeval philosophy and theology 
—without his having a fair competence in paleograpky. But while 
general paleographical science is of ordinarily good estate, Se scientific 
knowledge of gothic hands is still something individual scholars must 
work out for themselves, usually from oral tradition, from such different 
works as Cappelli’s Dizionario and Lindsay’s Notae Latinae, from 
studies in journals, and by inductions from the documents themselves. 
In the first decades of this century such scholars as Msgr. Grabmann 
were calling for scholars to elaborate the science of the gothic hands. 

A definitive study of that sort is yet to be written. But Father 
Laurent, who will be remembered for his edition of Cajetan’s commen- 
tary on the De Ente et Essentia as well as for his introduction to the 
edition of Cajetan’s commentary on the De Anima (cf. The New 
Scholasticism, XIII, 4, p. 375), for some years now at the instruction 
of his superiors has been teaching paleography at the Institutum Pon- 
tificium “ Angelicum,” in order that the students may learn something 
of the character of thirteenth and fourteenth century codices and may 
acquire greater facility in reading the documents in which mediaeval 
philosophy and theology were written. This little book, then, is not a 
treatise on paleography; rather it is a documented collection of notes 
for seminarians who cannot afford to buy Cappelli (p. vi), and which, 
eveh before that, treats of matters only sketchily dealt with in such 
manuals as Prou, Battelli, Wattenbach. 

All that seems possible for a reviewer, then, is not to pass the judg- 
ment of a paleographer on this work, but rather to commend Father 
Laurent for his excellent digest and his superiors for their wisdom in 
fostering this study, and to furnish a brief description of the contents. 


1. (pp.1-9) General remarks are passed on characteristic letters, 
e.g., the passage from i to i-stroked to i-dotted. There are very few 
special indications about types or variations, e. g., insular a. 

2. (pp. 11-63) Abbreviations. At this point (esp. pp. 28 sqq.) there 
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is a very good practical introduction to the study of abbreviations per 
signa et sigla; there is little formal explication of the history of abbre- 
viations, although occasional references are found to Tironian notes, 
legal abbreviations, and nomina sacra. Many ordinary abbreviations 
that occur more frequently in philosophical manuscripts are mentioned, 
e. g., ut’, gq”, o>; there is an occasional omission, e. g., along with .i. 
and .n. one might expect to find the insular abbreviation for “ autem.” 
(Incidentally, is the tachygraphic abbreviation 3—i. e., not where there 
is the final tumbled m of the same shape—derived from 7, 7, as stated 
on pp. 21, 47, or rather from —— by the development of hair-line strokes 
in semi-cursive hands? It does occur independently to signify “ est”; 
still, we know that a strong enough case can be made for the author’s 
contention on the basis of the signs for the third personal singular of 
verbs such as “ licet ” and “ oportet.’’) 

3. (pp. 67-88) Among Appendices there is one instructing the be- 
ginner how to approach a manuscript, another on editing texts—both 
of these are brief—, and a more extended one under the title “‘ De Modo 
Citandi Ius Tam Canonicum Quam Civile.” This chapter is really of 
some marked utility, although all the information it gives has been 
furnished at greater length by G. Mollatt, Introduction a Vétude du 
droit canonique et du droit civil, Beauchesne, Paris, 1930 (cited by the 
author, p. 29, note 1). 


On the whole it can be said that Father Laurent has done well the 
work to which he set his hand; we hope that the directors of other 
major seminaries, even in this country, will consider following the good 
example of his superiors at the “ Angelico.” 


BERNARD J. 
St. Louis University. 


Cognitive Psychology. By Dom THomas V. Moore. Chicago-Philadel- 
phia-New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. Pp. x + 636. 


Cognitive psychology deals with “ the way in which the human mind 
receives impressions from the external world and interprets the impres- 
sion thus received.” By this definition the field covered by the work 
is determined. One might object that there is cognition also of the 
“internal world,” since the mind is aware of bodily changes, passive 
and active ones, and also aware of itself and its own operations. The 
reflection on its own activities, the analysis of its states, etc., belong 
doubtless to cognition. On the other hand one may limit the field as 
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Dr. Moore does since cognition in a stricter sense indeed refers to the 
external world and its interpretation. There is, however, another chap- 
ter of psychology which, without being strictly on cognition, has a very 
close relation to cognitive processes: the psychology of language. It is 
still a point of controversy among the psychologists and the students 
of language, how far thought may develop independently of the 
language-function. The author does not touch on this point, which is 
to be regretted since his large experience and his extended knowledge 
of pathological cases would have enabled him to supply very valuable 
informations. 

Dr. Moore’s book is characterized by a threefold approach to its sub- 
ject. It attempts, and to a remarkably high degree realizes, a synthesis 
of the physiological, the philosophical, and the purely psychological 
point of view. The general tendency is to show that the study of 
physiological and pathological phenomena discovers no fact which would 
contradict the principles of rational or speculative psychology, and that, 
on the other hand, the data supplied by empirical and experimental 
psychology are in perfect accordance as well with those to be gathered 
from physiology as with the ideas proposed by rational psychology. 
Dr. Moore is able to prove that certain facts and observations cannot 
be explained in a satisfactory manner but by introducing the classical 
notions, e. g., of the sensus communis or the intellectus agens. 

No scholar is as capable as the author of dealing with the problems 
he discusses. Of the many contributions psychology owes to him a great 
number refers to the psychology of thought and allied problems. His 
being, as a psychiatrist, fully acquainted with the facts of brain- 
pathology and with the questions arising in this field proves a definite 
asset. Thus, the student of psychology wanting to know more than the 
usual textbooks contain, the philosopher desiring to compare the state- 
ments of speculation with those of empirical psychology, the psychologist 
interested in the question of the relations obtaining between his science 
and philosophy, they all will profit very much by perusing Dr. Moore’s 
work, 

The division of the book is the following: Part I deals with con- 
sciousness and the nervous system, the analysis being based mainly on 
the study of pathological states. Part II has the title: Land marks in 
the theory of perception and contains a succinct, but very well-informed 
history of the problem from the times of early Greek philosophy up to 
the modern theories of configuration and the experimental psychology 
of thought processes. Part III is on the psychology of perception, and 
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Part IV on its pathology. Parts V and VI discuss the psychology of 
intellectual operations and of memory. The concluding part analyzes 
the relations between body and mind. Throughout the whole book we 
find an extended use of literature, philosophical and experimental; the 
value of the work for the student is thus definitely enhanced. 

The reader would be, however, disappointed if he were to look for a 
complete psychology of perception. To give such a one is not the inten- 
tion of the author. He wants to develop a true and comprehensive idea 
of the perceptual process as such, and accordingly limits his discussion 
to visual and tactile sensations, alluding to other facts only incidentally. 
The most important part of the book is doubtless the part dealing with 
intellectual operations, to the knowledge of which the author has con- 
tributed so many valuable studies. The paragraph on the temporal 
relations of meaning and imagery is particularly interesting. That 
there is “ imageless thought” cannot be doubted; the experimental evi- 
dence is overwhelming. Dr. Moore emphasizes his view that there is no 
contradiction with Thomistic psychology. Concepts or thoughts depend 
indeed in their origin absolutely on perception and on the phantasma. 
But once disengaged from the material phantasma and having become 
property of the intellectus possibilis, the concepts may be combined and 
worked on without imagery having to intervene each time. 

It is, of course, impossible to give an idea of the rich contents of this 
book. It is worth while to be studied. There may be some points on 
which other scholars might disagree with the author. Psychology is 
still in the making and we cannot expect all students of this science to 
hold the same opinions. But no one reading this book will put it away 
without gain. It may be recommended especially to those among the 
psychologists who still believe psychology to be a merely empirical sci- 
ence, independent of philosophy. Nowhere indeed so much as in cogni- 
tive psychology one becomes aware of the close relations between 
psychology and philosophy. For pointing this out and for proving it 
to every unprejudiced mind, the philosopher owes thanks to the author. 
Dr. Moore contrived to strengthen the position of the psychologist by 
illustrating the accordance of empirical and speculative psychology; 
but he has rendered a great service also to philosophy by demonstrating 
the parallelism of speculative analysis on one hand and of empirical 
research on the other. Neither epistemology nor rational psychology 
will be allowed, in the future, to disregard the facts listed by Dr. Moore 
or the interpretations he gives to them. 

ALLERs. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Principles of Psychology. By Francis L. Harmon. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co, 1939. Pp. xiv + 609. 


The book is intended as a textbook for colleges. It endeavors accord- 
ingly to give to the student a survey of facts and theories, but also of 
methods. For including a description of methods the author has to be 
congratulated. Many students of psychology indeed feel more or less 
at a loss, because they are not told, by the usual textbooks, how the 
psychologist arrives at making his statements. 

Psychology is defined as “that division of philosophy which deals 
with the human soul.” Thus the student is made aware, at the very 
beginning, of the author’s position — and one will not expect another 
view of a Professor of Psychology at St. Louis University — that to 
an attempt at a sharp separation between empirical and rational 
psychology is a mistake. Though the book deals mainly with empirical 
facts, the philosophical implications are carefully considered. This 
again is a definite asset in a book destined for the use by the student 
who but too often feels unable to establish a connection between these 
two ways of approach to the problems of psychology. The author, on 
the other hand, emphasizes the physiological side rather strongly. We 
feel that psychology profits but little, if anything at all, by the knowl- 
edge of the laws of nervous activity or by the study of the endocrinal 
glands. These organs play, of course, a great role; but their influence 
is not a matter to be studied by the psychologist s. str. He may, espe- 
cially in pathological psychology, describe the mental changes wrought 
by endocrinal troubles; but the physiology of the glands, and, for that 
matter, of the brain, does not in truth help him to understand the 
problems of his science. The study of such things ought to be left to 
biology. We would prefer psychology being taught as pure science of 
the mind; psychologica psychologice traduntur. This is indeed not a 
criticism of this particular book; it refers to the way psychology is 
generally taught. But we cannot but feel that the ninety-odd pages 
dealing with physiology could have been left out and that they will 
rather confuse than enlighten the student. 

The main part, dealing with the mental abilities, is divided as follows: 
Sensation, imagination, perception, attention, learning, retention, effi- 
cient learning and memory, intelligence, measurement of intelligence, 
motivation, emotion and feeling, volition. A concluding part, The self 
in action, deals with work, fatigue and rest, with personality, and with 
the nature of man. 
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It is always a great difficulty, in writing such a textbook, where to 
draw the limit, what to include and what to discard. Every psychologist 
will feel differently on these things. Personally we would have pre- 
ferred a more extensive discussion of the problems of language and a 
mention, at least, of symbolic thought. There are some minor points 
on which one might be of another opinion than the author is. E. g., 
p. 183, he mentions the law of Emmert referring to the size of after- 
images; he states that this law is found valid only for medium distances, 
but he does not mention that there are persons, especially of the 
“ disintegrated type” of E. R. Jaensch, in whom the after-images do 
not follow this law at all. In discussing Jaensch’s types the author 
quite justly doubts the pretended relation of imagery and temperament; 
but the German psychologist has himself abandoned his distinction of 
B- and T-types and his analysis of integration, etc., deserves after all 
consideration. 

As a whole, however, it is a very good and a very useful book which 
may be warmly recommended. It will be found a good help to the 
teacher and to the student. It will also be found a good introduction 
into the problems and facts of psychology to everyone desiring 
acquaintance with this science. 

RvupotF ALLERs. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Saint Augustine: Christian or Neo-Platonist? By Sister Mary Patricia 
Garvey. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1939. Pp. 267, 
with index. | 

This work, which is a dissertation accepted by the faculty of the 
graduate school of Marquette University, is much more than a study of 
whether or not St. Augustine, between the years 386-391, was intellectu- 
ally a Christian or a Neo-Platonist. It is a first-rate introduction to 
the writings of the Cassiciacum-Rome-Tagaste period, that is, of the 
years preceding Augustine’s ordination to the priesthood, and should 
interest a large number of readers who, though they may have little 
zest for the specific problem, are eager for a clearer insight into 
Augustine’s thought. 

As consistently as all today admit Augustine was thoroughly a Chris- 
tian when he was ordained, so, up to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, was the picture of his conversion accepted as given in the 
Confessions. Gaston Boissier, however, in 1888 and again in 1909, 
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argued that the general tone of the earlier (e.g., the Soliloquia) and 
later (the Confessions) autobiographies was so different that one might 
wonder which was authentic. Once started the discussion grew, bringing 
many writers to Boissier’s defense. They centered their attention on 
pointing out and proving that there was such a difference between the 
ex-rhetorician whom we see in the dialogues written at Cassiciacum and 
the neophyte pictured in the Confessions, that Augustine at Cassiciacum 
must have been far less a catechumen occupied as an ideal Christian 
than; a disciple of Plotinus. This is so true, they argued, that had 
Augustine died after writing the Soliloquia or the De quantitate animae 
we would be obliged to stamp him as a Neo-Platonist tinted more or less 
with Christianity. This mis-interpretation of his conversion had per- 
sisted so long, they explained, because admirers of Augustine read the 
penitent of the Confessions into the philosopher of the dialogues. 
Sincerity and sedulous scholarship marked the publications of the 
defenders of the Neo-Platonist conversion thesis; but they were met 
with equally capable defenders of the traditional view, that Augustine’s 
conversion was not a psychological development which began with his 
baptism and matured only with his ordination, but that with his con- 
version at Cassiciacum Augustine became without reservation a Chris- 
tian. Far from denying even striking similarities between Augustine’s 
and Neo-Platonic thought, these writers admit them as well as the want 
of a complete understanding in Augustine of Christian dogmas. To 
allow that Neo-Platonism occupied an important place in the structure 
of Augustine’s mental world is far from affirming that he borrowed all. 
his philosophical principles from Plotinus. Neo-Platonic tone and dic- 
tion and inaccurate grasp of some Catholic teachings indicate not that 
Augustine was a Neo-Platonist but that he was not a perfect Christian. 
And there is little here to cause astonishment. The great intellectual 
change from Manichaeism to Christianity via the Neo-Platonism of 
Plotinus could not have been something instantaneous, wholly discon- 
nected. The human mind ordinarily does not work that way. Develop- 
ment is sequential and related. This would seem to be a valid 
explanation of the similarity of Augustine’s thought to Neo-Platonism 
even if we did not consider the purpose Augustine had in mind when 
he wrote the dialogues. They were meant to appeal on rational grounds’ 
to non-Christian thinkers, upon whom arguments from revelation would 
have made little impression. Augustine’s contemporaries had to be met 
on their own ground and addressed in a language they could under- 
stand. If they were to be won over they had to be won through concepts 
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already familiar to them, provided these concepts did not conflict with 
Christian truth. Whether this was an advisable policy or not, is another 
question. Sister Patricia thinks it was not. (p. 237) : 

The problem of this study, therefore, is not new. Other hands have 
already shaped it; but Sister Patricia is no mere compiler of their 
scholarship. Her objective is clearly defined: (p. 40) ‘ The point of 
importance . . . is to determine, if possible, the intellectual content 
of Augustine’s new mode of life. At the time of his conversion was he 
possessed of sufficient Christian dogma to justify us in styling him a 
Christian or, on the other hand, was his mental content so fundamentally 
Neo-Platonic as to warrant our calling him a New-Platonist? This is 
the question we propose to answer by an analysis of the treatises and 
letters written by Augustine from the time of his sojourn at Cassiciacum 
until the office of the priesthood was urged upon him at Hippo.’ 

But before proceeding to the analysis, the author establishes the 
meaning of conversion, emphasizing (p. 42) that ‘ Man is a unity; he is 
one being, a single whole; hence it is not merely his intellect that is 
affected, nor is it solely his will. Conversion is something which con- 
cerns the entire man, his mind and heart and soul.’ 

In this work the measuring rod of Augustine’s conversion is the dual 
one of the basic doctrines of Christianity and Neo-Platonism. For the 
fundamental Catholic truths the author uses the Gospels and the creeds, 
especially the Symbol of the Apostles, since it was in general use in 
Africa towards the close of the fourth century. Neo-Platonic doctrines 
are drawn from the writings of Plotinus (A. D. 203-269), who is con- 
sidered the founder of Neo-Platonism. It is-worthy of mention that 
Plotinus’ teacher was Ammonius Saccas, a man who had been a Chris- 
tian previous to his conversion to paganism (p. 236). Consequently, 
although Christianity is not mentioned by Plotinus, it is not impossible 
that Plotinus had gotten a glimpse of Christian truth from his master. 
Plotinus, it might be added, taught in Rome about 243 or 244, so that 
his doctrine had ample opportunity to take root and be there to welcome 
the young African, who, disillusioned of Manichaeism, sought out Italy’s 
shores. 
Careful analysis of Christian and Neo-Platonic doctrines dissolves 
any superficial similarities which are so impressive to some thinkers. 
Fundamentally Christianity and Neo-Platonism are incompatible. A man 
could not adhere to both, and since conversion concerns the whole man, 
Augustine had to be the one or the other. 

To prove that Augustine’s conversion was to Christ, Sister Patricia 
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then examines in detail some fifteen works which belong to this period 


(386-391). Her analysis is ample and scholarly. Her conclusions, 
indisputable. On such critical questions as the nature of God and the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, on the creation of the world and of man 
and on man’s destiny, on humility and prayer, especially the prayer of 
petition, on faith as a way to truth, on the problem of physical and 
moral evil, on the mysterious union of matter and spirit in man and the 
relative worth of each—on these and other questions the author demon- 
strates how totally different and even antagonistic Augustine’s position 
is as compared with the Neo-Platonist’s. There are similarities, pointed 
out by the author without embarrassment. With careful modification 
she evaluates Augustine’s diversity, approximation, or likeness to Neo- 
Platonic thought, and his inadequate grasp on some Catholic truths is 
not allowed to pass unnoticed. But if there are deficiencies in works 
of this half decade in regard to the Incarnation, the Holy Ghost, the 
Resurrection, infant baptism, we must nevertheless conclude that a man 
who accepts fundamental dogmas of Christianity in respect to God and 
the universe and man is rightly to be called a Christian, even if his 
knowledge of these dogmas as well as of others is being expanded and 
his inadequate notions are being corrected. 

It might be urged against the soundness of her work that Sister 
Patricia relies entirely and uncritically upon the works of Plotinus 
translated into English by Stephen Mackenna. (There is a slight dis- 
parity in the date given on p. 48, notes 29 and 32, and the citation in 
the bibliography, p. 255.) This objection would be well taken if in any 
instance a major issue rested on close textual appraisal or interpreta- 
tion. I found no such instances. The author’s argument naturally 
relies upon texts. But she is careful, in the first place, to give a number 
of citations and, secondly and more importantly, she indicates how 
Augustine’s thought is opposed to the most fundamental Neo-Platonic 
doctrines, so generally accepted and clear that they are beyond dispute. 
Exception can be taken justly to the title of the dissertation as sug- 
gesting that St. Augustine’s conversion to Christianity was doubtful. 
The uncertainty is not about the fact of his embracing Christianity. 
The question is whether this was completed with his baptism, or did it 
remain imperfectly realized until his ordination in 391. 

_ Sister Patricia’s work abudantly proves that Augustine was a Chris- 
tian from the time of his conversion, as the Confessions relate and the 
traditional view holds. The same conclusion, but on the strength of a 
different sort of argument, is vindicated by Henri-Irénée Marrou, in his 
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Saint Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique, a recent and important 
book.* 

J’admets que l’on puisse discuter sur l’idée plus ou moins imprégnée de 
Néo-platonisme que Saint Augustin se faisait en 386 du Christianisme; 
il reste qu’il décide alors de recevoir le sacrement du baptéme, ce qu’il avait 
toujours jusque 1a refusé de faire. On ne peut diminuer la portée de ce 
fait décisif.... Quand on a trente ans et qu’on s’appelle Augustin, si on 
décide de se faire baptiser, c’est qu’on sait ce que l’on fait! 


JOSEPH B. MCALLISTER. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Philosophy of Christian Education. By Pierre J. Marique. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii + 347. 


The late Dr. Shields viewed the philosophy of education as a part of 
the field of pure philosophy, which aimed to deal with the development 
of the mind, with the meaning and purpose of education, and with the 
relations of the school to the church and to the home. With this basic 
view the work of Professor Marique is in substantial agreement. This 
book is the work of a practical educator whose special field is in the 
history of education, and he has written for students of education whose 
training in philosophy has been limited or negligible. Hence many 
topics of very elementary nature are simply and convincingly treated. 
The import of individual philosophical views in the history of education 
is well brought out. “ Confined for a time to the inner circle of phi- 
losophy,” writes Dr. Marique, “ these theories gradually find their way 
into the university halls, then into the normal schools, and today they 
permeate the instruction of millions of children.” 

The author rightly emphasizes the need of a wide and well-grounded 
conception of life and its purpose in order to weigh and evaluate the 
various theories and aims of present-day education. The principles of 
Christian philosophy with their bearing on the human soul, its destiny, 
and the moral order, can and must meet the challenge of a materialistic 
philosophy of life and education with its relativism of standards and 
its unrelieved experimentalism. The review of the basic teachings of 
ethics, psychology, logic, and pedagogy which, perhaps sketchy at times, 
makes up a large part of this work, will orientate and direct not only 
the student of education, but also the fledgling teacher. To give a 


1 Paris: E. De Boccard, 1938, p. 164, note 4. 
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Christian direction to the solution of educational problems is directly 
within the province of the philosophy of education, and Dr. Marique 
explores the field and points the way. The “ educational application ” 
which concludes each chapter is a great practical help for the student 
and for the teacher, and the bibliography is up-to-date and adequate. 


JosePH B. CoLiins. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Theologia Naturalis in usum Scholarum. Auctore MAxImILiano Rast. 
Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv + 245. 


This Part V of the Institutiones Philosophiae Scholasticae edited by 
professors of the Jesuit College of Pullach, in Bavaria, is the result of 
ten years of teaching and a fresh indication of the desire on the part 
of modern authors of text-books, such as Donat, Boyer, Marquart, 
Filion, ete., to meet modern problems while remaining faithful to the 
Thomistic tradition. The author’s attachment to the “ Philosophia 
perennis”’ does not want to be interpreted as a blind following of any 
author or any school and his concern is to equip the Catholic student, 
the priest of to-morrow, for his work in a world filled with new prob- 
lems, new ideas and new errors. Thus we see him prefacing his 
demonstration of God’s existence with a brief but suggestive study of 
the origin of the idea of God and dealing with Intuitionism, Phe- 
nomenologism, and with the doctrine of Religious Experience. He calls 
the student’s attention to the fundamental unity of the arguments for 
the existence of God, though one would wish he had gone further in 
that line and led the student to the recognition of a personal God step 
_ by step by the successive discussion of the Philosophy of the Contingent, 
which refuses to seek an ultimate reality, of Materialism, which cannot 
account for the manifestations of life, intelligence and morality in the 
Universe, and of Pantheism, which ignores the transcendence of God. 
Again one is tempted to regard as somewhat artificial his linking the 
four arguments he offers to the four causes. His argument ex causa 
materiali is St. Thomas’ argument ez possibili et necessario, but is it 
true that contingency appertains to reality only in so far as it contains 
a material element? Again, while perfection attaches to form, is the 
argument ex gradibus perfectionis which he calls an argument ex causa 
formali based on the analysis of the forms qua forms and not rather 
on the imperfection of finite beings? When he deals with the problem 
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of divine concurrence and divine foreknowledge, the author is free to 
adopt and defend the Molinistic solution, but he has no right to de- 
nounce the doctrine of Physical Premotion as absolutely incompatible 
with human freedom. 

From the pedagogical aspect the Manual is most attractive with its 
clear divisions, its style both plain and concise, its two indexes, and its 
typography which makes it easy to read. A substantial bibliography is 
given at the beginning which, unfortunately for the English and Ameri- 
can reader, includes only German and French works, in its references 
to modern authors. Useful legenda are given now and then at the end 
of chapters and articles. Altogether, the author has happily fulfilled 
his purpose in giving us a manual which will introduce the students to 
the main problems of Natural Theology while it leaves to the professors 
a chance to elaborate their solution. 

Juues A. BAIsne&e. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Introduction to Dialectical Materialism. By AvuGust THALHEIMER, 
(translated from the German by George Simpson and George 
Weltner.) New York: Covici Friede, 1936. Pp. xx + 253. 


The book was originally a series of lectures delivered in German to 
Chinese students at Sun Yat-Sen University in Moscow. Since then it 
has appeared in Russian, Japanese, Spanish and German. The ex- 
treme conciseness of the work is traceable to the fact that in the original 
delivery of the lectures, each section was presented first in German, 
then translated into Chinese. cea 

The preface to the present edition notes that it is not intended for 
casual spectators nor for academic philosophers. “It is intended pri- 
marily as a tool for practical and conscious participants in the class 
struggle ” (xi). Mr. Thalheimer has this point of view before him con- 
stantly. Some of the most difficult concepts of dialectical materialism 
are dealt with very simply. 

In the presentation of the theory, the author uses the historical 
method. One might call the book a history of philosophy from the 
Marxist point of view. Only five of the sixteen chapters deal with 
dialectical materialism properly so-called. 

The author maintains that the oldest and most fundamental world- 
view is religion. From this all others have emerged. Religion, he 
holds, is the product of fantasy. It is contrasted with science: “ Religion 
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is rooted in belief, science in knowledge” (p. 30). All religions, even 
those which persist to our own day, have this same principle at their 
base. 

In the modern world, religion has become out-dated. The modern 
world-view is the result of more than two thousand years of struggle; 
it had its birth in Greece, the cradle of philosophy and natural science. . 
In the Greek commercial cities of old, the development of technology, 
of handicraft and of shipping, created the prerequisites for seeking a 
natural explanation of the world as opposed to the fantastic explana- 
tions of the priests. 

Thales and Anaximander of Thales, Heraclitus, Plato and Aristotle 
are treated briefly. The latter, the two greatest philosophers of ancient 
times, mark the turn from materialistic to idealistic philosophy. The 
reason for this idealism was the complete development of slave economy, 
which necessarily reaches a cul de sac, as the basis of Greek society. 
Nevertheless their philosophy was progressive; its chief aim was the 
development of human capacities, of reason. Formal logic reached its 
peak with Aristotle. For two thousand years this represented man’s 
best effort at thinking. Dialectical materialism, of course, marks the 
greatest advance over Aristotle. 

To complete the story of the world-view, the author has a word on 
Indian materialism. Buddhism was merely a reformed popular religion. 
Like Christianity, it did not persist in its original form. Materialism, 
just as in Greece, was represented by the rich merchant class. Its 
chief tenets were: the source of all knowledge is sensory; there is no 
religious revelation; there is not an immortal soul. During the Middle 
ages, “the church formed the apex of the ruling feudal classes” (p. 
117). “Scholastic philosophy ... played no independent réle and 
made no scientific progress worth mentioning” (p. 117). 

The philosophy of the ensuing period came to its highest point with 
Hegel and Feuerbach. Hegel represents the positive, Feuerbach the 
negative consummation of philosophy in general. Hegel discovered the 
dialectic method; Feuerbach’s greatest contribution was the rejection 
of religion together with the rejection of philosophy as a science which 
explains things through the mind. Marx and Engels made the great 
advance over Feuerbach’s natural-science materialism to dialectical 
materialism. The key to history is in the mode of production; the real 
material world is dialectical. 

Dialectics proper is the science which treats of general relations 
in nature, history and thought. Mr. Thalheimer gives a concise 
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but simple exposition of the fundamental tenets of dialectical mate- 
rialism. He treats in order: the law of the permeation of opposites 
and its sources; the law of the negation and its relation to the first 
law; and finally, the law of the transformation of quality into quantity 
and vice versa. The materialistic concept of history is a special 
“application of materialistic dialectics to the social relations of man” 
(p. 186). The mode of production is the determining factor in all 
history; it pre-determines the very thought of man. It is the basis for 
all social relationships. Once there is continuous or at least regular 
exploitation of one part of society by another, classes are formed. 
The very existence of these classes means class opposition which is 
something objective, independent of the consciousness of men. When 
this opposition breaks into action, we have the class struggle. This 
struggle assumes various forms, not arbitrary, but dependent on social 
conditions. A class ideology develops; gradually an organic party 
appears which plans and leads the struggle. 

Chinese philosophy is treated in relation to religion, to the economic 
conditions under which it flowered, and finally in its fundamental ten- 
dencies and permanent contributions. All the philosophers of ancient 
China, except Mo Ti (fifth century B. C.) were idealists; he comes 
closest to dialectical materialism although Lao Tse had the idea of 
perpetual flux and permeation of opposites. 

The final section of the book is devoted to a discussion and refutation 
of pragmatism. Pragmatism is said to be fundamentally idealistic. 
Worse than that, it is: “ The scientific salvation and vindication of the 
old religious nonsense ” (p. 249). Religious experience is merely a new 
term for belief. Basically it is the “latest American patent .. . for 
protecting religion” (p. 252). Certainly a new note of criticism of 
pragmatism ! 

In the conclusion the author urges not mere study but action. “No 
one who lives in a great evolutionary period can remain merely a 
theorist ” (p. 253). Like his fellow dialectical materialists, Thalheimer 
uses history ruthlessly; all world thought is forced into his theory. 
The untrained reader may find the book convincing; The work thus 
achieves its purpose: to give the workers the fundamental concepts of 
dialectical materialism to serve as a tool in the struggle. The student 
will find in it a concise presentation of dialectical materialism together 
with an idea of its method of presentation. 

ERwin SADLOWSEKI. 


Washington, D. 0. 
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Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de zielkunde van Aristoteles. By Dr. F. J. 
C. J. Nuyens. Utrecht-Nijmwegen: Dekker & van de Vegt N. V., 
1939. Pp. vii + 346. 


It is to be regretted that this very scholarly and, as it appears to us, 
very important book is written in the Dutch language. Thus it will be 
accessible but to a smaller number of readers, while the majority of 
those who are interested in the Aristotelian philosophy will get but a 
very imperfect idea from the French and the German summary con- 
tributed by Drs. J. P. L. Spekkens and J. Daniels. 

Dr. Nuyens studies in this work the development and the chronology 
of the writings of Aristotle, applying the method and the points of view 
which have yielded already very precious insights into the inner con- 
text of Aristotelian philosophy when used by W. Jaeger whose analysis, 
though not the first of its kind—T. Case had preceded him in this—, 
has very much changed our conception of the unity of this system. 
The author pursues the gradual development of Aristotelian psychology, 
especially of the psychophysical problem, from the first times, charac- 
terized by a rather complete Platonism, through a middle period of 
criticism and of a more mechanistic interpretation to the last phase, 
represented mainly by De anima, when the hylomorphic conception 
became dominant. He points out that he makes use of one criterion 
only while Jaeger has several of them and accordingly cannot build up 
his interpretation on a thoroughly uniform basis. The results of Dr. 
Nuyens are in some very decisive points in variance with those of 
Jaeger. 

Jaeger believes that a period of Platonism was followed, in Aristotle’s 
life, by one of philosophical speculation of his own, but that the 
Stagirite finally deserted philosophy and devoted the rest of his life 
merely to empirical studies on physies and biology. The careful analysis 
of his works on nature, however, shows that most of them do not belong 
to the endperiod of his life. Some of them pertain, especially in regard 
to the problems of body and soul, to an earlier, some to the middle 
period. The results obtained by textual analysis and the careful study 
of the conceptions referring to psychology enable the author to establish 
a very satisfactory chronology and thus a new order of the corpus 
Aristotelicum. 

The book is divided into six parts. The first reports on the state of 
the problem, explains the method to be used, and discusses some of the 
fundamental notions, as matter and form, potency and act, and the 
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notion of “physis.” The second part analyzes the psychophysical 
problem as it appears in the works of the first period, of Platonism, 
that is in Eudemos, De philosophia, Protrepticus, and discusses the 
chronology of the Organon and the works of physics. The “ noetica,” 
i.e., the problem of the vois and all the questions related to it, of. 
intellectual knowledge, immortality, etc., according to the conceptions 
Aristotle had formed in his first period, are the topic of the third part. 
Part four deals with the psychophysical problem during the period of 
transition from Platonism to Aristotelianism s. str.; the works con- 
sidered here are Historia animalium, de partibus and de motu ani- 
malium, the metaphysica and the writings on ethics (Eudemica, 
Nicomachica ethica, Politica. The analysis of the parva naturalia 
proves that these treatises do not belong all of them to one period; the 
De generatione animalium especially belongs together with De anima 
to the final period of Aristotelian philosophy. The noetic problem 
plays but a subordinate role in the middle period; the fifth part which 
refers to this point is accordingly short. Part VI is on the psycho- 
physical problem as appearing in de anima and de generatione. Part 
VII finally contains a discussion of the noetic problem of the final 
period. This part is of a great importar ve not only regarding the 
development of Aristotelian thought, but also in regard to the true — 
interpretation of several famous passages in Aristotle, to the conception 
of the vois, of the individual soul, of its immortality and nature. 
Besides the two summaries which have been mentioned there are about 
seven pages of bibliography, a list of the passages quoted, and indices 
of proper names and of subjects. 

It is very difficult to give a satisfactory idea of the statements made 
by the author. Not even the summaries are sufficient in this regard; 
much less will a report be. I shall try, however, to indicate some of the 
main results. They are of three kinds: they refer to the chronology 
of the Aristotelian writings; they describe the development from 
Platonism to hylomorphism, especially in the field of psychology, but 
also in other fields; and they discuss the ideas held by Aristotle on the 
yous and its relation to the soul or the human composite. 

Chronology: The three dialogues, Eudemus, Protrepticus and De 
philosophia are generally known to belong to the first period. But also 
the Topica, the Physica (with the exception of book VIII) and the 
other physical works belong here; only the Metereologica not. This 
first period corresponds, more or less, to the first stay at Athens, 
accordingly to the years before 347.—The works of the middle period 
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comprise: Historia animalium, De partibus animalium, De motu ani- 
malium, then, among the Parva naturalia, De juventute, De Vita, De 
respiratione, perhaps also De Longitudine et brevitate vitae. The books 
A, B, M (from 1086a 21 onwards), and N of the Metaphysica were 
written during this period; so were the Ethica Eudemia and Nicomachia 
as well as Politica. This period ends about 330.—The writings of the 
last period, from 330 to 323, are: De anima; De sensu, De reminiscen- 
tia, De somno, De somniis, probably also De divinatione of the Parva 
naturalia; De generatione of the biological treatises, and the books Z, H, 
@, and A of Metaphysica. 

Aristotle followed at first very closely his master Plato; his psy- 
chology is definitely dualistic. Hudemus and Protrepticus reproduce the 
Platonic idea of the union of soul and body being a punishment of the 
former. In De philosophia develops a more critical attitude in regard 
to Platonic notions, though they still prevail. The problem of the 
relation obtaining between soul and yvois does not exist as yet; it arises 
only after the soul has lost all its independent existence by becoming 
the substantial form or entelechy of the body. 

The conception of the middle period is characterized by Dr. Nuyens as 
a mechanistic instrumentalism. Soul and body are still conceived as 
two “things” which however depend absolutely on each other. In all 
the works listed above as belonging to the middle period there is no 
trace of the noetic problem. 

Some have believed that De anima was composed, in its three books, 
at different times. But it can be shown, and by very convincing reasons, 
that this work is uniform throughout. It is, in its totality, dominated by 
the problem of the yots. Already in Aristotle’s critical report on the 
psychology of his predecessors, at the end of the first book, there are 
several remarks demonstrating the central position the problem of the 
vous had come to hold in the philosopher’s mind. ywy7 and vois are two 
different factors or things, as he states when criticizing Democritus. 
There is, furthermore, a passage in which Aristotle twice opposes 
SiavocioGa and yois; this seems to indicate that there are two notions 
implied in the latter term (408 b, 18, 29). One has indeed to distinguish 
vous as the faculty of thinking, dvvayss wepi and vois as a 
substance underlying thinking; the notion of function and the one of 
substance have to be held apart carefully. By doing so the ideas of 
Aristotle become clearer, though they remain entangled in serious 
difficulties; he himself observes that this problem is one presenting the 
greatest dropia. By distinguishing these two notions it becomes intel- 
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ligible that Aristotle calls the yois sometimes a part of the soul, whereas 
it is stated also to be “from without.” The one from without has 
been identified with the intellectus agens, the name of which does not 
occur in Aristotelian writings but is first used by Alexander; there is, 
however, no word in De anima indicating that both, the intellectus 
possibilis and the agens, are potencies or properties of the soul. The 
contention of Aquinas that the Philosopher expresses by the words 
ev TH Yuxn, quod sint partes animae (In III. de an. 1. 9) goes farther 
than the text permits. Aristotle does not discuss in this passage the 
question whether the actuating element be within the soul or without; 
it is noteworthy that he never expressly calls it a faculty or potency 
but rather uses expressions of a neutral nature, 7d zrountixdv. One may, 
however, conclude from the similarities he alludes to for illustrating 
the function of this actuating factor that he thinks of it as being out- 
side of the soul. It is determined as a otvia tis oica, aS ywpwrds, 
accordingly as independent in its being. This vows does not think one 
time and not think another; it is “ separated from the body, ywpweis, 
alone that which it is and that which is immortal and eternal” (430a 
22-23). A careful analysis and comparison of other passages shows 
that didov means being truly eternal, as well a parte post as a parte 
ante. There is no place, in Aristotelian philosophy, for personal immor- 
tality. Whatever the relation of this pre-existent, eternal, immortal 
vovs and the human composite may be—Aristotle does not tell us how 
he imagined this relation—, there is in any case no real substantial 
unity of the two. Nor has Aristotle stated clearly “ wherefrom ” this 
vous comes Oipafey into man. At least the writings we know do not 
give any answer to this question. 

As reported here the argumentation of Dr. Nuyens lacks, of course, 
the impressiveness it receives from his painstaking analysis, his com- 
prehending knowledge of the works of his author, of the commentators, 
and of the modern studies. He refers, in his introductory chapter, 
to two other problems which ought to be studied by the same method 
of comparative analysis of evolution in Aristotelian thought; one prob- 
lem is the development of the idea of God in Aristotle, the other the 
philosopher’s relation to Plato and the gradual changes which this rela- 
tion underwent. Let us hope that Dr. Nuyens will have the opportunity 
of offering to the students these works too. 

May we be allowed to add one remark? The student of Scholastic 
philosophy is naturally more interested in the medieval than in the 
philosophers of antiquity who appear to him more in the light of 
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predecessors of his own heroes than as philosophers in their own right. 
He reads usually Aristotle in the light of Aquinas. In this he is wrong. 
What he reads is much more Aquinas than Aristotle. An analysis like 
the one achieved by Dr. Nuyens emphasizes the originality of Thomistic 
philosophy. But it proves also how very necessary it is to go back to 
the sources. The controversy on the Averroistic and the Thomistic 
interpretation of Aristotle will have to consider very much this new, 
valuable, and original contribution. 
ALLERs. 
The Catholic University of America, 


La Filosofia di Edmund Husserl. By Dr. Sorta VANN1 Rovieut. Pub- 
blicazioni dell’ Université Cattolica del S. Cuore, Milan, Societa 
Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1939. Pp. x. a. 173. 


We owe to the author of this volume several interesting studies on 
older and newer philosophy, of which we might recall the volume she 
dedicated to the problem of immortality in the philosophy of the Fran- 
ciscan Masters of the XIIIth century. Dr. Rovighi, Libero Docente of 
the history of philosophy, has rendered a great service to her com- 
patriots and the philosophical world in general by presenting them, in 
this book, with an eminently clear and exhaustive study on Husserl’s 
philosophy. It is indeed hardly possible to have a full understanding 
of the trends in modern mentality without knowing a good deal of 
Husserl and his “ phenomenology.” He had a great influence on many 
people, be they his immediate pupils, be they only of those who came 
in touch with phenomenology indirectly. The writings of Husserl, 
however, are not of an easy access, though his way of expression is 
superior to the one of the average philosophical writer. But the matter 
he deals with is unusually subtle and to follow his thoughts a very 
thorough knowledge of German and of the philosophical implications 
is indispensable. We cannot but congratulate the author on the splendid 
work she has done.—Fully aware of the historical antecedents of the 
philosophy of Husserl, Dr. Rovighi makes the reader first acquainted 
with the main ideas of Brentano and of Bolzano; the first had been 
Husserl’s teacher and indeed the man whose influence led the pupil 
away from mathematics and made him turn to philosophy; the work 
of Bolzano became in later years one of the most important factors in 
Husserl’s philosophical development. This development is carefully 
traced by the author, from the still psychologistic Philosophie der 
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Arithmetik to the last publications. The method of presentation is, 
however, not one of mere chronology; the author successfully attempts 
a systematic exposition of Husserl’s ideas. Nor is the book merely one 
of report; the systematization is mainly the author’s doing, since 
Husserl has written no true system of philosophy; Dr. Rovighi, more- 
over, adds some few, but very pertinent remarks of criticism, placing 
thereby this philosophy within the great network of modern and older 
thought. She contends that Husserl’s is an idealistic philosophy, though 
this idealism is rather far rrom Neo-Kantianism. The metaphysics of 
Husserl have to be detected by inquiring into the background of his 
statements on logic and ontology. Dr. Rovighi has achieved this task 
with a very fine sense for the nuances of Husserlian ideas which have 
developed rather far since his first work; but she has shown also another 
quality which the reviewer feels ought to be pointed out: she approaches 
her subject with a true sense of reverence and, if we might call it thus, 
with a great amount or tactfulness.—One cannot well indicate the con- 
tents of a work dealing with another author’s philosophy. The few 
indications given here will suffice for showing this work to be one of 
the best of its kind. It were well if we had more of such monographical 
studies on modern philosophers. The Catholic philosopher, be he a 
teacher or a student of philosophy, has to be acquainted with the main 
currents of to-day’s thought. He is, in endeavoring to cover this but 
too large field, very much helped by so competent and thorough a study. 
The value of the book is enhanced by a good bibliography. Let us hope 
that Dr. Rovighi will continue her efforts toward making known to the 
philosophical public more of the modern philosophers, especially of 
Germany. Even though we may disagree with most of their statements, 
there is much we might learn from them and perhaps even more against 
what we ought to prepare our defense. 
ALLERs. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS FOR THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
ICA, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 28-29, 1939. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 
By John F. McCormick 


This paper attempts to set forth the principles on which the relations 
of the individual to the state must be founded, rather than to discuss any 
details of such relations. It accepts the Aristotelian concept of nature 
and the naturalness of the social condition for man, and agrees that 
man’s dependence on the state grows out of his need. It therefore 
denies all essential opposition between the individual and the state, and 
all theories that trace social origins to pacts or conventions. | 

With St. Thomas it acknowledges the part-whole relation of the 
individual and the state and the consequent application of the general 
principle that the part is ordained to the whole, the individual to the 
state. It fails to find a satisfying escape from the seemingly total 
immersion of the individual in the community in the individual-person 
opposition advocated by some recent writers; but seeks it rather in the 
transcendence of man’s extrinsic end. 


THe PHiILosopHy OF CiviL RIGHTS 
By Joseph V. Trunk 


This paper emphasizes a new approach rather than new material. 
In the “minutiae” of the philosophical and political defense of our 
rights, we have lost sight of that which is fundamental. The basic thesis 
of this paper is that every study of civic rights should envisage two 
basic factors, viz., man’s dignity and divine destiny. Such a study leads 
us to recognize the three basic and all-inclusive rights, viz., life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. The approach is not only valid, but also 
tends to simplify an otherwise profound subject. 

The author also makes a plea for a re-definition of terms, and 
contends that the term “civil rights”—despite common usage—has 
reference rather to the rights of government. In the matter of contro- 
versial philosophy, he holds to the Scholastic consent theory of the 
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origin of authority in the concrete, and to the thesis that radically, at 
least, the right to vote is a natural right. 


PHILosopHy or Democracy 
By Goetz Briefs 


The paper starts by asking what theology may have to contribute to 
the problem of Democracy. Two fundamentals of democracy have their 
foundation in the theology of the One, the Personal and the Trinitarian 
God: namely the fact that man is person and that he lives in a com- 
munity of persons. 

The decay or the frictions of modern democracy originate in this: 
that man’s nature as a person is endangered and that the communitarian 
forms of social life are declining or weakened. Democracy rests on 
social substructures and not on individuals. The strength of these sub- 
structures decides the strength of democratic institutions. The sub- 
structures are two-fold: communitarian substructures and societarian 
substructures. The former are the family, the church, community life 
(as expressed in neighborhood, friendship, kinship and so on), the latter 
are all freewilled (artificial) associations of man, as are all units resting 
on “interests.” Now, the latter forms draw their ethical foundation 
and therewith their strength from virtues bred and fostered within the 
communitarian forms of life, in particular in family life, church, local 
community. This implies that ultimately the preservation of these 
communitarian forms of life is the deepest concern of all democracies 
since these forms, in the last analysis, are the very breeding ground of 
democratic virtues. 

Democracy of necessity is hierarchic. It accepts leadership. In this 
lies the aristocratic element every democracy is bound to have. Modern 
democracy rose historically with liberalism; the rapid decay of liberalism 
involves the danger that democracy too may decay. But it can be 
demonstrated that, under present conditions, the salvation of democracy 
lies in its separation from individualism and liberalism. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 
By Waldemar Gurian 

I. Some misunderstanding concerning the nature of totalitarian states 

of today. One cannot define the totalitarian state by opposing it to the 


liberal state. Discussion of the difference between authoritarian and 
totalitarian state. 
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II. Analysis of decisive features of the totalitarian state: 


a. Existence of a clearcut and well-defined ruling “ elite.” 
(The one-party system.) 

b. Existence of an obligatory political philosophy or religion. 

e. Creation of public opinion from above. 

d. The concentration of power and all potentials of power. 


III. The philosophical, historical and social roots of the totalitarian 
state. 
a. Totalitarian state as opposition to historicism, relativism 
and skepticism. 
b. Totalitarian state as opposition to individualistic dissolution. 
ce. Totalitarian state and technical progress. 


IV. The totalitarian state as phenomenon of spiritual secularization. 


The various formulations of the political religions underlying 
it. (Marxism, nationalism, racism.) 

The Catholic Church and the totalitarian state (the encyclicals 
of Popes Pius XI and XII). 


THE CORPORATIVE STATE 
By Joseph Cook 


Under the title THe Corporative State will be discussed what is 
more appropriately styled the CorPoRATIVE ORDER OF Society. Insofar 
as the state forms the accepted territorial division and civic unit of 
politico-socio-economy, a corporative order of society may be considered 
in its specific setting on such a territorial basis. In this sense, and not 
as a form of political constitution, the corporative state may be de- 
scribed as one whose socio-economic fabric is functionally organized 
upon an occupationally- and vocationally-grouped basis. The corpora- 
tive order forms a solidarity of organically inter-related and mutually 
inter-acting autonomous bodies, constituted in a natural hierarchic order, 
and working together in unity of effort and direction, with social justice 
and charity, for the public economic welfare and the common good. 

In its organic corporateness and solidarity, the autonomy of its funce- 
tional groups with their social and economic inter-relationship and 
their hierarchic subsidiarity, the corporative order bears a striking 
analogy to the human body. Hence the term corporative. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 
By Charles A. Hart 


Philosophically, reason could discern the existence of a human society, 
later to be called the State, bound by the tie of dependence for very 
being upon the First Efficient Cause. Reason could also arrive at the 
existence of a natural law given by this First Cause as the norm for the 
members of this society individually and collectively, and the direction 
of them toward a natural end. Actually, however, this resultant State 
tended to transfer to itself, usually in the person of its visible head, the 
homage due to the Creator except where Revelation reenforced reason. 

Historically, Revelation, by positive divine law, of another indepen- 
dent perfect society, the Church, having authority directly from God 
for a supernatural end and with a consequent superiority of position 
in certain respects, should conceivably not have meant conflict of this 
profound moral union with that of the State but de facto harmony 
between the two has not generally been the case. After centuries of 
struggle for any existence the Church as an independent entity was 
admitted by the State but only with constant interference by the latter 
in strictly ecclesiastical affairs. Only for a brief period in the Middle 
Ages did anything approaching normal relations appear in the West 
and as a result something like that normal moral unity in European 
civilization which is so necessary for its proper functioning. 

Beginning with the fourteenth century, the recurrence of an exaggera- 
tion of state sovereignty has meant distinction with finally complete 
separation of Church and State and an ever increasing State totali- 
tarianism, more extreme in some modern States than others but absent 
at least in tendency in none of them. Today, the absolute State already 
arrived at in Russia, Germany, Japan and elsewhere, denying existence 
to a Church as such and subject to no law but its own, is, as Pius XII 
has so clearly shown in his first encyclical, the greatest problem, not 
only for such a state itself, but for any kind of rational relations 
between States. The solution of the problem must lie in a return to the 
proper relation between Church and State indicated by reason and 
reenforced by Revelation. An independent Church properly constituted 
in the Church-State relation can save the State from itself and for itself. 
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DIVISION A: LOGIC AND METHOD 
Problem I: The Extra-Syllogistic Forms of Reasoning 
By Sylvester Hartman 


This paper maintains that the matter of a syllogism is not merely 
three terms, but three terms connected by three relations. From the 
viewpoint of comprehension (intension) only the relations of complete 
or partial identity of the subject and predicate of a proposition, or the 
partial non-identity of these two terms, can ke symbolized through the 
copula. All the many other relations that may join the subject and 
predicate must be given separate expression. Each separately expressed 
relation, such as “ equal to ” and “ greater than,” is to be regarded not 
as part of the predicate, but as a distinct fourth element of the proposi- 
tion. If this is done, the valid forms of inference which are called 
extra-syllogistic because they supposedly contain four or five terms will 
readily become three-term syllogistie forms of reasoning. The three 
terms remain subject to the accepted rules of the syllogism. The rela- 
tion which validly obtains in the conelusion is determined through simple 
insight or intuition from the premise relations. Father Hartman 


recognizes four types of “ relational syllogism.” 


Problem II: Plato’s Grounds for Propounding His Ideas 
By James Coffey 


It is assumed in this paper that the entire theory of Ideas was 
Plato’s; that there was not first a Soeratie theory which Plato modified 
and elaborated. The background for this theory was furnished to Plato 
by others, notably by Heraclitus, by the Eleatics and the Pythagoreans, 
by Socrates. To Socrates he was indebted especially for the purpose 
which inspired and gave direction to his whole philosophical develop- 
ment—to establish the foundations for moral education and so to effect 
a real moral reform in the individual and in the community. With this 
purpose and on this background Plato sketched the philosophy which is 
characterized by the theory of Ideas. Why he chose this system of 
thought rather than any other, or what formal reasons he had for the 
Ideas, Plato does not say in so many words in the Dialogues, just as 
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nowhere does he give what might be called the definitive formula of 
the theory itself. The nearest approach he makes to a formal philo- 
sophical argument for the Ideas amounts to this: Real knowledge would 
be impossible without the Ideas. Truth can be grounded only in a 
reality which is immutable. But there is a real knowledge distinct 
from opinion and there is a truth that is always distinct from the false. 
Therefore the immutable Ideas exist. 

There are many things implied in this summary proof. Some of 
them are supplied by a close study of many contexts in Plato’s writings. 
But even this operation leaves many gaps in our knowledge of the 
exact philosophic basis for the Ideas. Students of Plato in this diffi- 
culty have tried to understand him better by commentaries which are 
frankly interpretative and more than textual. In spite of the obvious 
danger it creates of reading into Plato what he did not say and perhaps 
would never have said, the method of interpretation can be profitable 
if used with caution. A modern Thomistic philosopher is in quite a 
favorable position to interpret Plato sympathetically provided he is 
always on guard against the temptation to make Plato a Thomist. 


DIVISION B: ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY 


Problem: In Terms of What Moral Principles is Democracy the Best 
Form of Government? 


(A) Is Democracy THE Best Form or GOVERNMENT? 
By Mortimer Adler 


It is, first, necessary to distinguish between good and bad government, 
or between a just political order and its perversions. This is an absolute 
distinction, not in relation to the circumstances of a population at a 
given time and place. Then the question is whether there are several 
forms of good government, and if so, is there a best? The latter ques- 
tion can be asked in two ways: (1) what is the best form of good 
government absolutely? and (2) what is the best relative to a definite 
set of historic circumstances? Those who today regard democracy as a 
political ideal,—which existing democracies only approximate,—appear 
to think of democracy not only as good government, but as the best, 
and as the best absolutely, not merely in relation to present cireum- 
stances. The problem of this paper is to examine the criteria, both 
moral and political, which can be used to justify this position. In the 
course of this inquiry it will be necessary to clarify the meaning of 
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democracy as a practicable ideal, distinguishing it from that most 
tolerable form of bad government which the ancient and medieval world 
called by the same name; and, in consequence, it must be shown that a 
“good dictatorship” is impossible. If the Aristotelian error about 
natural slavery can be completely corrected, and if the Thomistie de- 
fence of monarchy can be properly qualified, it may be possible to show 
‘that the modern ideal of democracy is the traditional ideal of the best 
constitutional government, namely, the “ mixed state’ which combines 
the political advantages of kingship, monarchy and polity. 


(B) THe Case ror Democracy 
By Paul V. Kennedy 


Political democracy may be defined as that form of government in 
which political authority is under the control of the community in such 
wise that the extent of that authority, within the limits prescribed by 
the natural law, and the personnel of the government in which that 
authority is vested, may be peacefully determined and peacefully 
changed by the reasonable will of the community. These conditions are 
verified in a constitutional government with election of executive and 
legislature for relatively short terms of office. Political democracy 
thus defined seems more in accord with the inalienable responsibility 
of a community for its government. For the duty of promoting the 
common good of civil society rests primarily on the community itself; 
and as government is perhaps the most important single element that 
can promote or frustrate that end, it does not appear that a community 
can rightly divest itself or be divested of responsibility for that govern- 
ment; it must retain control, as far as cireumstances permit; and, 
ideally and generally speaking, a community can best retain control of 
its government in a political democracy as above defined. 


DIVISION C: Psychology 
Problem: The Psychology of Propaganda 
(A) EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PROPAGANDA 


By Wm. D. Commins 


In the field of experimental psychology, propaganda and related 
topics have been approached through empirical means of study. The 
attempt to measure attitudes has made possible the study of the effect 
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of various pressure factors in bringing about a change in attitude. 
Some of the studies have been more or less of a laboratory nature, 
while others have undertaken to approach the conditions of everyday 
life. Either by studying directly, or by trying to duplicate, various 
social factors, the influence of these upon change of attitude, the direc- 
tion and permanence of the change, have been recorded. There is 
already some experimental literature touching upon such topics as the 
effect of editorials, the educational curriculum, debates, the movies and 
the radio. The effect of prestige, of expert and of majority opinion, 
of persuasive and logical argument, have also been studied. The 
susceptibility of the individual and the part played by his membership 
in different societies have received some attention. While results are 
as yet rather tentative, the beginning has at least seemed promising 
of significant future results. 


(B) THE PsycHoLocy or PoLiTicaAL PROPAGANDA 
By Malachy Sullivan 


A most important factor in the historical development of political 
institutions is propaganda. While theorists may dispute concerning 
the proper definition of the term, there is unanimous acceptance of the 
fact that political propaganda, particularly during the past twenty 
years, has been made to serve the interests of political groups as never 
before in history. 

Political propaganda is a social phenomenon whose roots are to be 
found in both individual and group consciousness of ideals. It is to be 
feared that propaganda analysts of today too frequently rest satisfied 
with mere descriptions of propaganda technique, and thus fail to do 
justice to the psychology which lies behind the phenomenon. 

The limits of time and space make it imperative that our discussion 
be restricted. The psychological characteristics of political propa- 
ganda may be viewed to the best advantage by reference to the role of 
propagandists in the World War, and to the introduction of new social 
cultures in Russia and Germany during the last two decades. 


DIVISION D: PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT 
Problem: Public Control of Private Property 


By Brenden Brown 


The existence of the individual’s right to property for use and en- 
joyment, insofar as he is a natural person, has been variously justified 
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by different cults of legal philosophy, such as the neo-scholastie, meta- 
physical, historical, analytical and realist. Historically the category of 
such property, to the extent that it was recognized by the jural agencies 
of the supreme political authority continuously evolved by the absorp- 
tion of increasingly diverse entities. But at the same time, there was a 
paralleling juridic tendency to curtail the exercise of this right whenever 
an unreasonable user interfered with the rights of other individuals, 
and ultimately the equilibrium of society. The problem of the public 
control of private property did not become acute until property for 
economic power was included in the category. 

The breakdown of feudalism and the rise of capitalism, therefore, 
introduced a new type of property, i. e., industrial. Since such property 
was not limited by social duties, as feudal land tenure had been, this 
type of property tended toward economic sovereignty. It became neces- 
sary for the socio-political authority of the State to subordinate the 
forces which controlled the sources of wealth-production. But this 
_ disciplinary process operates rightly only if it distinguishes between the 
regulation of the exercise of the right to industrial property and the 
complete denial of the existence of that right itself. This process must 
make effective the ultimate moral authority of the jus naturale. Within 
the framework of this jural order, freedom of choice of specific economic 


regime is possible. 


DIVISION F: HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Problem: The Relation Between Ethics and Politics According to Aristotle 
and St. Thomas 


(A) THe Common Goop AND THE ORDERS OF Society in St. THomMas 
By Emanuel Chapman 


St. Thomas’ addition of the word social to Aristotle’s dictum that 
man is a political animal, not only measures the difference between the 
two, but indicates the new dimensions contributed by St. Thomas. The 
philosophical richness implied in the distinetion between the political 
and the social especially as it affects the relations between politics and 
ethics, has still to be developed, and points to the solution of the 
conflicting political and social philosophies of today. The analogical 
presentation of St. Thomas’ notion of the common good in terms of 
which the relations between politics and ethics are determined explores 
not only their essences but also their existential conditions of realization. 
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Such an analysis resolves the pseudo-oppositions between the individual 
and common good, and other false antinomies. This approach shows 
how the essence of the common good cannot be realized existentially 
unless it circulate through all the orders of society—the cultural, social, 
political, and economic. It also calls for the existential differentiation 
of these orders, and an organizational embodiment of the common good 
on each level. The analogical method can also clarify the problem of 
the relation between art and politics. St. Thomas’ great contribution 
still requires fuller philosophical elaboration. 


(B) Beauty AND THE Morat ORDER IN ARISTOTLE 
By Charles J. O’Neil 


Aristotle uses with some freedom the expressions “ as ‘ the beautiful’ 
requires,” “ for the sake of ‘ the beautiful.’”’ The aim of our discussion 
will be to give some precision to such expressions in Aristotle. 

That reality or quality of reality referred to by Aristotle as 76 xadov 
seems to have a certain attractive power almost tantamount to the 
imposition of obligation. We must, therefore, first consider the contexts 
in which beauty or nobility is said to contribute to the ordination or 
perfection of the moral life (e. g. ZH. N. IV, 2, 1122b6-7 ; III, 6, 1115a12). 
Is this ordination a real constituent of moral perfection or an ad- 
ventitious adornment? We must take its contribution quite seriously if 
Aristotle indicates that without it moral perfection is wanting (e.g. 
IV, 1, 1121b10). And since there is a “ nobility-and-goodness of 
character ” whose presence appears to give completeness to the virtuous 
man we ought in the last place to consider beauty or nobility as ordering 
by turning to this completion of the virtuous life (e. g. IV, 3, 1124al-4, 
Pol. I, 13, 1259b34). 

Granting that there is a “ beauty ” which gives order to morality, or 
that there is a beauty toward which morality is ordered what constitu- 
ents can we find for this beauty itself? Perhaps we may accept as its 
principal notes order, symmetry, and definiteness. (Meta. M, 4, 1078- 
a36). Order bears a special relation to law (e. g. Pol. VII, 4, 1327a30) ; 
symmetry is required by the common interest (III, 13, 1284b5-9) ; and 
“ definiteness ” is related to the mean and to the proper function of 
practical wisdom. 


We seem justified in concluding that this order, symmetry, and — 
definiteness are the marks of the good life itself. They are the indica- 
tions of its decency, its becoming fitness, its aptness. The nobility or 
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beauty, therefore, which has a normative or directive function in mor- 
ality is simply the nobility or beauty of the well ordered, good life in 
the state. 


The Secretary was unable to secure abstracts of papers to be read in 
the Metaphysics Division. 
A. Hart, 
Secretary of the Association. 
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